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If  father  did  the  washing 
just  once! 


You  will  find  this 
monogram  of  the 
General  Electric 
Company  on  many 
devices  that  take  the 
drudgery  out  of 
housework.  Look  at  it 
closely  and  remember 
the  letters  G-E.  They 
are  a symbol  of  service 
— the  initials  of  a 
friend. 


If  every  father  did  the  family 
washing  next  Monday  there 
would  be  an  electric  washing 
machine  in  every  home  be- 
fore next  Saturday  night. 

For  fathers  are  used  to  figur- 
ing costs.  They’d  say:  “The 
electricity  for  a week’s  wash- 
ing costs  less  than  a cake 
of  soap.  Human  time  and 
strength  are  too  precious  for 
work  which  a machine  can 
do  so  cheaply  and  well.” 
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The  John  Lersch  Co. 

ELYRI.A,  OHIO 

Everything  in  Dry  Goods — Ladies’ 
and  Children’s  W earing 
A pparel 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices.  Mail  orders 
given  special  attention. 


HART  SCHAFFNER  & MARX 
CLOTHES 

J.  V.  HILL 

JL  atch  Our  M^'indows 


Oberlin  Real  Estate 

We  Have  a List  of  Properties  for  a 

PICTURES  OF  COLLEGE 
FRIENDS 

Negatives  Available  for 

HOME  OR  AN  INVESTMENT 

Groups.  Athletics  and  Faculty 

Good  dwellings  from  $4,cxx>  up.  I 
have  an  ideal  home  for  a retired  busi- 

From  1894-1924 

ness  or  professional  man.  Price  $50,000. 

T.  J.  RICE  STUDIO 

J.  L.  EDWARDS  Oberlin,  Ohio 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

Opposite  Postoffice 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention 

PHONE  i8i  AUTO  SERVICE 


RIVERS 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE  REPAIRING 

SHOE  SHINING 

40  S.  Main  St. 
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HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


DEPARTMENTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  preliminary  application  for  admission  in  September, 
1925.  The  total  number  of  new  places  available  will  be  as  follows:  in  the  freshman 
class,  men,  175;  women,  175;  with  advanced  standing,  men,  15;  women,  15. 

Under  the  new  plan  all  places  are  to  be  assigned  April  first,  1925,  and  full  cre- 
dentials must  be  on  file  before  that  time.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Gradu.'TTe  School  of  Theology 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham. 


The  Conservatory  of  IMusic 

The  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  in  advance,  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Conservator)'. 


The  second  semester  of  the  present  year  will  begin  February  2,  1925. 

The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  16,  1925. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  general 
information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 
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It  is  just  a year  since  the  whirl-wind  finish 
of  the  Oberlin  drive.  The  College  is  already 
benefiitting  by  the  increased 
THE  GREAT  financial  resources  and  by 
WORK  OF  the  increased  good-will  and 

CAMPAIGN  interest  of  the  alumni  for 

yet  to  be  their  Alma  Mater.  The 
ACCOMPLISHED  numbers  of  youth  who  are 
pressing  at  her  doors  for 
entrance  are  enlarged,  due  in  part,  no  doubt, 
to  the  publicity  that  the  College  received  dur- 
ing the  Campaign.  Should  this  not  make  pos- 
sible a still  more  select  student  body  and  even 
higher  type  of  graduates?  The  great  work  of 
the  Campaign,  however,  remains  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished: the  increased  finances  must  suffer 
a sea  change  into  something  rich  and  strange, 
they  must  be  transformed  into  spiritual  accom- 
plishment. How,  with  the  least  mechanism  pos- 
sible, may  the  material  resources  be  metamor- 
phosed into  enriched  young  life  and  thus 
realized  in  ideal  ends? 

This  difficult  mission  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  teach- 
ers. Through  all  the  wel- 
THE  TEACHER’S  ter  of  conflicting  views, 
VISION  of  changing  emphases.  In 

the  face  of  current  de- 
mands for  some  passing  foible,  or  ephem- 
eral value,  they  are  always  to  see  the  col- 
lege, as  it  were,  against  a cosmic  landscape 
and  never  to  lose  sight  of  its  real  end.  At 
best  this  is  a task  of  superhuman  proportions, 
and  the  president  and  the  teacher  dare  to  face 
it  with  any  kind  of  confidence  only  in  so  far 
as  we  give  them  perfect  freedom  and  allow 
them  to  stand  apart  from  the  motives  that 
impel  the  man  of  action.  The  teacher  will 
feel  obligated  to  the  benefactors  of  the  college; 
he  will  be  supremely  interested  in  the  alumni 
and  their  work  in  the  world;  his  students  call 
out  his  finest  efforts  and  his  deepest  solici- 
tude, but  bis  work  will  have  lost  its  disinter- 
estedness that  his  cause  demands  if  he  feels 
impelled  to  cater  to  their  favor.  His  true  re- 
sponsibility, he  insists,  is  to  the  cause  of 
truth  itself,  and  to  the  men  who  pursue  like 
ends. 


Edward  Arlington  Robinson  entitles  one  of 
his  poems,  “ Man  Against  the  Sky.”  To  be 
seen  in  true  perspective, 
THE  COLLEGE  whether  in  all  his  pettiness 
IN  ITS  TRUE  and  futility,  or  in  all  of  his 
PERSPECTIVE  mystery  and  grandeur,  man 
does  have  to  be  viewed 
against  infinite  horizons,  man  against  the  sky. 
The  same  is  true  of  a College.  One  may  see 
it  in  relations  to  its  donors,  to  its  trustees,  to 
its  alumni;  one  can  note  it  in  reference  to  its 
fraternities  and  its  “Proms”;  one  can  look  at 
it  back  against  its  football  stadium  and  cham- 
pionship team,  or  over  against  the  vocational 
and  professional  demands  that  a current  so- 
ciety makes  upon  it;  but  to  be  seen  truly  in 
ail  its  significance,  it  must  be  contemplated 
back  against  the  abiding  problems  of  our  civ- 
ilization— I mean  the  problems  of  government, 
of  the  arts,  of  conduct,  of  religion — and  in  re- 
lation to  the  contribution  it  is  making  to  these 
issues  through  the  truly  trained  minds  it 
sends  out.  In  a word,  it,  too,  must  be  seen 
sub  specie  aeteniitatis. 

An  American  educator  has  said:  "As  men 

approach  human  situations,  problems  break 
out;  and  in  the  face  of 
THE  TEACHER’S  problems  men  divide,  make 
TRUST  partiep,  fall  into  groups, 

get  committed  to  points 
of  view.”  Most  of  us  have  faced  the  sit- 
uations, and  as  the  problems  broke  out  we 
have  taken  sides.  As  we  have  acted  on 
our  thoughts,  they  have  formulated  them- 
selves into  dogmas,  creeds,  and  prejudices. 
But  the  teacher  is  not  interested  in  parties 
or  creeds  as  such.  He  is  not  committed,  as 
men  of  action  are,  to  any  one  cause.  “ He 
stands  apart  and  views  the  process  as  a 
whole;  his  faith  is  not  in  any  one  party,  but 
in  the  mind  of  man.”  'I'lie  teacher,  just  be- 
cause of  this  faith  in  the  mind  of  man,  would 
bring  the  youth  of  our  time  up  to  those  prob- 
lems, to  the  questions  that  we  in  our  youth 
faced  and  answered  in  our  own  way.  He  would 
have  them  face  these  questions  so  detached 
and  disinterestedly  that  they  feel  free  to  take 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


“The  Invaders” 


Some  morning,  before  long,  I shall  leave  my 
lecture  room  in  Peters  Hail,  where  I have 
been  talking  about  the  Morte  d’Arthur  or  the 
Vita  Nuova  or  some  other  monument  of  chiv- 
alry, and  I shall  perhaps  be  joined  at  the  door 
by  some  charming  young  woman,  a student  of 
mine,  who,  like  me,  is  on  her  way  downtown 
to  do  errands.  We  shall  be  walking  along, 
conversing  amicably  of  this  and  that — possi- 
bly my  companion  will  be  explaining  to  me 
that  the  chivalric  attitude  towards  women  is 
quite  outworn  because  women  do  not  care  any 
more  to  be  treated  with  special  consideration 
■ — when,  as  we  reach  the  door  of  one  of  the 
village  barber-shops,  I shall  lift  my  hat — it  is 
an  old-fashioned  trick  that  I can  not  unlearn— 
and  remark:  “I  must  leave  you,  for  I’m  go- 

ing in  here.”  But  my  companion  will  reply: 
" Oh,  I’m  going  in  here,  too.”  And  so  we  shall 
go  in  together,  I shall  remove  my  waistcoat 
and  collar — this  sounds  like  one  of  those 
nightmares  in  which  you  find  yourself  in  the 
street  insufficiently  clothed — and  we  shall  oc- 
cupy adjacent  chairs  and  continue  our  discus- 
sion of  the  chivalric  attitude  towards  women 
while  we  have  our  hair  cut. 

Of  course  it  will  not  happen  exactly  in  this 
way.  For  one  thing,  I shall  retain  my  collar 
and  waistcoat,  possibly  my  overcoat  also — I 
have  seen  that  done  in  Italy — and  the  conver- 
sation, after  a minute  or  two,  not  our  conver- 
sation only,  but  that  of  all  the  assembled  cli- 
ents, will  languish  and  die.  For  the  truth  is 
that,  just  now,  the  entrance  of  a lady  causes  a 
hush  to  fall  upon  the  conversational  ameni- 
ties of  the  barber-shop.  From  the  days  of 
Romola  down,  the  barber-shop  has  been  the 
scene  of  innocent,  if  somewhat  relaxed  sym- 
posia, suited  to  the  rather  sketchy  costume 
that  was  there  the  mode.  Now  it  has  become 
more  like  the  waiting-room  of  a high-class 
dentist  or  oculist,  where  fully  dressed  people 
sit  about  with  sorrowful  countenances,  and 
the  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  febrile  ejac- 
ulations of  some  expectant  victim. 

Naturally  this  will  not  last.  When  we  have 
become  a little  more  used  to  the  presence  of 


these  alien  young  invaders,  conversation  will 
go  on  as  usual — well,  perhaps  not  quite  as 
usual,  but  it  will  go  on.  The  vocabulary  will, 
no  doubt,  at  first  be  somewhat  restricted;  yet 
I can  see  no  good  reason  why  all  embarrass- 
ment on  this  score,  too,  should  not  ultimately 
disappear.  Little  extravagances,  possibly  even 
licenses  of  speech  that  once  were  thought  a 
masculine  prerogative  are,  I am  told,  exclu- 
sively so  no  longer.  It  is  oniy  a question  of 
time,  I am  sure,  when  the  barber-shop  will 
once  more  be  what  it  has  so  long  been,  a kind 
of  liberty  hall,  a haunt  of  genial  mirth  and  gay 
debate,  qualified  only  by  what  used  to  be  called 
“ the  refining  influences  of  female  society.” 

But  that  time  will  come  too  late  for  me.  It 
is  not  that  I begrudge  to  women  a share  in  all 
the  privileges  of  men.  It  is  only  that  I was 
born  too  early  to  feel  quite  at  ease  in  such 
strangely  new  surroundings.  I confess  that 
nowadays,  when  I am  about  to  enter  a bar- 
ber-shop and  see  the  walls  lined  with  young 
women  who  have  come  to  be  operated  upon 
themselves  or  to  witness  the  operation  to  be 
performed  upon  one  of  their  friends,  my  first 
impulse  Is  to  flee,  and  it  is  an  impulse  that  I 
do  not  even  try  to  resist  unless  dire  necessity 
bids  me  stay.  There  must  be  many  like  me — 
indeed  I know  there  are — shrinking  souls,  too 
timid  and  inexpert  to  adjust  themselves  to 
these  invading  hosts  of  feminine  youth.  And 
for  them,  as  for  me,  there  is  but  one  resource, 
to  fall  back  on  the  positions  abandoned  by 
women.  What  humour  there  ever  was  in  the 
standard  newspaper  witticisms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  man  who  minds  the  baby  while 
his  wife  makes  political  speeches  has  long 
since  gone  out  of  them.  I have  therefore  no 
wish  to  imitate  this  type  of  humour  when  I 
say  that  presently,  when  I need  tonsorial  at- 
tention, I hope  I shall  have  courage  to  betake 
myself  to  the  nearest  “ beauty  parlor.”  They 
must  be  almost  vacant  of  women. 
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Emelyn  Foster  Peck 
1878-1924 


Emelyn  Foster  Peck  was  born  in  Warren. 
Ohio,  on  March  13,  1878.  She  received  her 
early  education  in  the  Warren  schoois.  When 
she  was  twelve  the  family  moved  to  Kansas, 
where  she  attended  public  and  private  schools 

for  several  years. 
In  1897,  after  her 
father’s  death,  the 
family  moved  to 
Oberlin,  where  she 
finished  her  college 
preparatory  work 
in  the  Oberlin 
Academy. 

Whiie  in  college 
she  was  Literary 
Editor  of  the  Ober- 
lin Review,  and 
she  contributed  to 
that  and  to  the 
Annual.  She  was  graduated  in  1903,  receiving 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

After  graduation  she  spent  one  year  with 
her  cousin.  Franc  E.  Potter,  in  Hartford, 
Conn,,  where  she  did  some  volunteer  social 
work  in  Miss  Graham’s  Settlement,  which 
awakened  her  interest  in  child  welfare  work. 

Later  she  became  secretary  to  Professor 
Jenks  of  Cornell  University,  which  position 
she  held  for  three  years.  Then  she  spent  a 
year  studying  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy  in 
New  York  City.  For  the  rest  of  her  life  she 
was  engaged  in  social  work.  She  was  county 
agent  for  Dependent  Children  in  Schenectady 
county.  New  York,  for  five  years.  Then  she 
worked  with  Mr.  Carstens  of  Boston  in  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. Later  she  was  manager  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Society  of  Social  Workers  in  Now  York. 
During  the  war  she  went  to  France,  where  she 
was  chief  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of 
French  War  Orphans.  After  the  war  she  be- 
came Special  Investigator  of  Laws  pertaining 
to  Children  under  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation of  New  York.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life  she  was  working  part  time 
as  investigator  tor  the  Chiidren’s  Bureau  of 
Washington. 

Miss  Peck  had  never  been  robust,  and  the 
strain  and  anxiety  of-  her  work  in  Prance,  to- 
gether with  an  attack  of  influenza,  undermined 
her  health.  For  two  years  she  was  able  to 


work  only  part  time.  In  1923  she  went  to  live 
in  Seattle  in  the  hope  that  rest  and  a change 
of  ciimate  would  restore  her  health.  She  died 
in  Seattle  June  4,  1924. 

Miss  Peck  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Peck,  a brother,  Harvey  W.  Peck,  A.B. 
Oberlin,  1905,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  and  a brother,  Anson  B.  Peck,  of 
White  Bluffs,  Benton  county,  Washington, 
with  whom  Mrs.  Peck  is  now  making  her 
home. 

Professionally  the  work  of  Miss  Peck  was 
characterized  by  initiative  and  vision.  She 
was  the  originator  and  chief  author  of  a study 
of  the  children’s  laws  of  New  York  that  was 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  outstand- 
ing publication  of  the  year  in  that  field.  One 
of  her  latest  published  articles  was  in  the 
Survey  of  May,  1923,  on  “Justice  for  the 
Fatherless  Child.”  At  the  time  of  her  illness 
she  was  writing  a book  on  “ The  Child  and 
and  the  State.” 

Miss  Peck  was  a woman  of  unusually  wide 
interests.  She  loved  the  best  in  literature,  art, 
and  music.  Taking  up  the  study  of  sculpture 
in  her  spare  time  she  produced  several  works 
which  in  spite  of  the  limited  time  for  the  at- 
tainment of  technique,  were  commended  by 
New  Y'ork  art  critics  tor  charm  and  original- 
ity of  composition. 

Perhaps  Miss  Peck’s  strongest  trait  was  her 
capacity  for  friendship.  Wherever  she  w'ent 
she  formed  devoted  attachments  to  people  of 
quiet  distinction,  seriousness,  and  taste.  It  her 
life  was  not  long  in  years  it  may  be  that  in 
the  intensity  of  her  love  of  beauty,  her  ca- 
pacity for  friendship,  and  her  devotion  to  her 
work  she  attained  a total  life  exceptionally 
full  and  complete. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
that  side  which  we  in  our  generation  thought 
about,  but  decided  against.  In  a word,  he 
would  allow  them  to  find  their  truth  as  we 
found  ours,  by  thinking  for  themselves. 

Just  such  trust  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
Oberiin  in  the  past  have  placed  in  her  presi- 
dent and  teachers.  This  faith  and  confidence 
accounts  largely  for  the  successful  W'ay  in 
which  the  College  has  transmuted  through  the 
years  her  material  assets  into  enduring  values. 
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Merritt  Starr,  ’75 

Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93 


“ Say,  fellows,  there’s  a new  guy  here  from 
Iowa.” 

Translated  into  the  colloquialism  of  the 
early  ’70s,  the  above  described  the  entrance  into 
Oberlin  of  a boy  who  has  been  an  honor  to  his 
Alma  Mater. 

Merritt  Starr  was  sixteen  when  he  entered 
Oberlin,  as  a member  of  the  sophomore  class, 
and  if  his  classmates  are  truthful,  he  then  had 
the  same  untiring  energy  and  dogged  perse- 
verence  which  has  been  his  characteristic  in 
later  life. 

A college  may  be  said 
to  be  a success  if  her 
alumni  reach  distinction, 
and  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  sixteen- 
year-old  Iowa  sophomore, 
we  may  well  be  proud  of 
Oberlin. 

Mr.  Starr  has  for  years 
been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  preeminent  lawyers 
of  Chicago.  His  partner, 

John  S.  Miller,  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Bar  of  Illinois,  and  to 
those  of  us  who  knew 
them  both,  Merritt  Starr 
seemed  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Miller’s 
success.  No  task  was  too 
"knotty”  for  him  to  solve. 

“Work,  work,  worki”  That  was  Starr’s  motto, 
and  still  is.  Brilliant,  we  must  admit;  but 
his  “never  say  die”  spirit  would  have  suc- 
ceeded even  had  his  mental  attainments  been 
less. 

Perhaps  the  college  career  of  a man  is  of 
more  interest  to  his  fellow  alumni  than  his 
work  in  after  life,  but  the  space  allotted  to 
this  article  forbids  more  than  a mere  mention 
of  Mr.  Starr’s  work. 

He  helped  found  the  Oberlin  Review.  He 
conducted  the  recently  organized  gymnasium 
during  a part  of  his  senior  year.  He  shared 
in  the  founding  of  the  Intercollegiate  Asso- 
ciation and  was  an  alternate  orator  at  its  first 
meeting  in  1875.  He  represented  Phi  Kappa 
Pi  in  the  Union  Exhibition  in  1875.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Mr.  .Starr  that  during  the  more  (han 
two  and  one-lialf  years  he  was  a member  of 
Phi  Kappa  Pi  Society,  tliere  was  never  a fail- 


ure to  have  a complete  program.  If  one  of 
tile  men  assigned  to  speak  or  debate  tailed  to 
appear,  Starr  and  a small  group  of  his  friends 
stood  ready  to  fill  the  gap.  With  all  his  col- 
lateral interests,  one  might  expect  that  Starr’s 
scholarship  would  suffer;  but  the  fact  is  that 
he  was  one  of  tour  to  be  chosen  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  men. 

After  his  graduation  in  1875  Mr.  Starr  stud- 
ied in  a law  office  in  Rock  Island  for  two  years. 
He  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
law,  w’hen  he  determined 
that  he  wished  to  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  work 
he  had  chosen.  Notwith- 
standing the  protests  of 
his  friends  that  he  was 
wasting  time  when  he 
might  be  making  money, 
he  persisted  and  took  the 
law  course  in  Harvard 
University.  His  work 
there  was  what  might  be 
expected  of  a man  who 
never  spared  himself, 
whose  one  thought  was 
to  accomplish  the  task 
before  him.  During  his 
years  at  Cambridge  he 
found  time  to  do  the  ex- 
tra work  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  degree  of  A.B. 
from  Harvard,  and  in  his 
leisure  moments  acted  as  Boston  correspon- 
dent for  one  of  the  Chicago  daily  newspa- 
pers. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  he  became 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Starr  & Ehrlich. 
While  he  waited  for  clients  he  was  not  idle. 
His  work  in  annotating  the  statutes  of  Illi- 
nois has  made  his  name  familiar  to  every  law- 
yer in  that  state.  Success  came  to  him  al- 
most as  a matter  of  course.  Successively  ne 
has  been  a member  of  the  firms  of  Miller  & 
Starr;  Peck,  Miller  & Starr;  Miller,  Starr, 
Brown,  Packard  & Peckhain;  and  now  of  Hop- 
kins, Starr  & Hopkins. 

One  of  tlie  most  vaiuable  public  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Starr  was  his  work  in  the 
drafting  and  securing  of  tlie  enactment  of 
three  civil  service  laws  for  Illinois,  Cook 
County  and  Chicago.  In  1898,  in  association 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Rate  Rogers,  ’75 

Merritt  Starr,  ’75 


In  the  “ College  Book,"  published  forty-five 
(15)  years  ago,  Professor  James  Barr  Ames, 
■Nvriting  affectionately  of  his  Atiiia  Mater,  Har- 
vard, still  noted  with  regret,  the  “left-handed” 
treatment  she  had  always  accorded  the  Sci- 
ences. The  criticism  was  and  still  is  justi- 
fied, both  as  to  Harvard  and  as  to  colleges 
generally,  including  Oberlin. 

And  yet  the  Oberlin  of  1850  to  1890,  with  a 
scientific  course  that  was  a maimed  skeleton 
or  even  less,  numbered  among  her  students 
such  a bead  roll  of  sci- 
entists as 

Ferdinand  V.  Hayden 
(’50  0.  C.),  founder  of 
the  the  United  State  Geo- 
detic Survey; 

Gen.  J.  D.  Cox  (’51), 
microscopist,  railway  pres- 
ident, university  presi- 
dent, Governor,  Cabinet 
minister,  etc.; 

Gen.  Emory  Upton  (’55- 
’56),  author  of  “Infantry 
Tactics,”  etc.; 

George  Frederick  Wright 
(’59),  author  of  “Man 
and  Glaciai  Period,”  etc. 

John  Wesley  Powell 
(’58-’59),  founder  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology; 

Elisha  Gray  (’62),  Co- 
inventor of  the  telephone. 

Charles  M.  Hall  (’85),  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting  aluminum,  and  of  numerous 
mechanical  devices  for  carrying  it  into  effect; 

R.  A.  Millikan  (’91),  formulator  of  the  gran- 
ular theory  of  electricity,  etc.; 

John  Raphael  Rogers  (’75),  inventor  of  the 
Linotype. 

Rafe  Rogers,  while  born  in  Illinois,  where 
his  father  was  then  preaching,  was  an  heir 
apparent  of  Oberlin.  His  parents  were  Oberlin 
students  together  in  the  period  of  Cox  and 
Upton  and  Wright.  His  mother,  coming  from 
Philadelphia,  brought  an  urbanity  with  her, 
that  was  a marked  characteristic  of  Rafe.  They 
were  mission  workers  too,  and  went  off  to 
Berea,  Kentucky,  where  tour  Oberlin  Presi- 
dents in  succession,  Henry  Fairchild,  Rogers, 
Frost,  and  now  Hutchins,  have  maintained  and 
still  maintain  high  religious,  scholastic  and 
political  ideals  in  that  mountain  college. 


Before  becoming  Berea’s  President  Rate’s 
father  was  Professor  of  the  Classics,  and  (so 
the  legend  ran)  taught  Rafe  to  talk  in  Greek 
and  Latin;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  sent  him  to  Oberlin  to  complete  his 
course.  He  entered  our  Junior  year  in  Sep- 
tember ’73  as  the  youngest  man  in  the  class; 
and  where  his  first  work  was  in  Physics  un- 
der Churchill,  Logic  under  Ellis,  and  German 
under  Newton.  He  had  already  learned  to  set 
type  at  Berea,  and  knew  something  of  the 
problems  of  the  printing 
office. 

There  was  no  laboratory 
instruction  then,  but  he 
soon  obtained  Professor 
Churchill’s  permission  to 
study  and  work  by  him- 
self in  the  laboratory, 
which  was  Churchill’s 
sanctorum,  on  the  second 
floor  of  French  Hall;  and 
he  worked  out  by  himself 
the  problems  suggested 
by  the  daily  lessons  in 
Olmsted,  illuminated  by 
Churchill’s  blackboard  dia- 
grams, his  suggestive  ex- 
perimental use  of  our 
scanty  apparatus,  and  his 
sparkling  wit.  Rogers  and 
Churchill  were  kindred 
spirits;  and  when  Rafe 
modestly  submitted  some  independent  studies 
in  the  use  of  levers,  Churchill  praised  and  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  him  to  go  on,  assur- 
ing him  that  the  world  had  need  of  him  in 
just  that  field. 

The  literary  societies  then  afforded  the  chief 
outlet  for  student  activities,  and  in  them  Rog- 
ers took  his  full  share  of  work.  In  the  Senior 
year  he  attracted  wide  attention  by  skillfully 
maintaining  in  public  debate  that  aristocracy 
had  benefitted  England  governmentally  and 
socially. 

Graduating  in  ’75,  he  taught  tor  a year  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  where  applied  physics  has 
long  taken  a leading  place  in  the  public 
schools;  then,  after  teaching  Greek  for  a year 
at  Berea,  he  superintended  the  schools  of  Lo- 
rain for  six  years,  and  gave  three  years  to 
building  railroads. 

Vigor  of  imagination,  vigor  of  logical  devel- 
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opment  of  his  thought,  persistence  in  work, 
and  cheerfui  optimism  of  outiook,  were  his 
outstanding  characteristics. 

During  his  teaching  at  Lorain  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  probiem  of  setting  type  by 
machinery,  and  by  1888  had  formed  the  Rog- 
ers Typograph  Company,  which'  later  became 
the  International  Typograph  Company.  He 
and  Mark  Twain  and  Mergenthaler  then  ran  a 
pretty  race  for  five  years,  Mark  Twain  back- 
ing the  movable  clutch  machine,  that  picked 
up  the  types  and  dropped  them  into  the  com- 
posing stick,  leaving  them  to  be  redistributed 
after  each  use. 

Rogers  and  Mergenthaler,  each  working  inde- 
pendently, and  by  devices  materially  different, 
arrived  at  the  result  of  casting  a solid  bar  of 
type.  The  Rogers  machine  set  up  a mould  for 
this  solid  bar,  so  arranged  that  one  continu- 
ous side  of  it  should  be  composed  of  intaglio 
type  moulds  and  space-blocks  assembled  in 
the  desired  order  by  gravity  (responding  to 
the  operator’s  touching  of  finger-keys)  sliding 
down  inclined  rods  into  the  places  selected 
for  them  by  the  finger-keys.  When  the  line- 
mould  was  completed,  the  tilting  of  a crucible 
of  moulten  type-metal  (standing  at  the  oper- 
ator’s elbow  and  kept  melted  by  burning  jets) 
filled  the  mould  and  cast  the  solid  bar,  the 
material  of  which,  after  printing,  was  remelt- 
ed, eliminating  the  redistribution  of  the  type. 
(Of  course  they  have  now  advanced  far  be- 
yond this  basic  art.)  The  speed,  economy,  ease 
of  operation,  and  other  novel,  useful  features 
displaced  the  hand-setting  of  type  for  ordinary 
printing  and  excelled  the  perfected  machine 
upon  which  Mark  Twain  had  expended  $600,- 
000,  and  threw  Mark  and  his  publishers  into 
bankruptcy. 

The  Rogers  patents  were  given  priority  in 
Canada,  while  the  Mergenthalers  were  award- 
ed that  distinction  in  the  United  States.  (The 
United  States  Patent  Office  held  in  favor  of 
the  Rogers  Company  on  the  priority  of  their 
invention;  but  the  Federal  Court  for  New 
York  ruled  otherwise  (59  Fed.  502,  July  21, 
1893). 

About  1895  the  Rogers  and  Mergenthaler 
Companies  were  merged  in  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  and  Rogers  was  made  its 
chief  mechanical  expert.  He  has  gone  on  im- 
proving the  original  invention,  and  developed  a 
multitude  of  devices  and  machines  tor  manufac- 
turing different  parts  of  the  Linotype,  having 
now  been  granted  some  500  patents  for  typeset- 


ting machines  and  accessories,  and  lor  special 
machinery  and  processes  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture, besides  occasional  inventions  of  improve- 
ments on  his  automobile,  and  on  most  other 
mechanical  instruments  coming  under  his 
daily  use. 

His  workshop  has  lor  the  last  thirty  years 
been  a private  locked  laboratory,  in  which  he 
is  the  solitary  hero  in  denim,  surrounded  by 
linotypes,  printing  presses,  electrotyping  ap- 
paratus, crucibles,  ink-pots,  scrap-heaps,  fur- 
naces, fires,  levers,  pulleys,  electric  buttons, 
wireless  transmitters  and  receivers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  which  he  practices  the  black  art 
of  printing,  occasionally  setting  up  a poem  or 
a portrait  or  a sheet  of  music  or  an  etching 
or  a color-type, — trying  out  new  machines;' — 
but  always  keeping  the  working  machinery  of 
his  company  in  the  van. 

He  has  always  been  a liberal  contributor  to 
the  college  budget;  he  has  sustained  a lively 
interest  in  his  college  class,  and  in  1908  was 
elected  its  permanent  president. 

In  December,  1912,  he  published  a Class 
History  of  ’75,  with  etched  portraits  of  each 
member,  setting  a worthy  example  to  other 
class  officers. 

Rogers  maintains  together  the  zest  of  life 
and  the  humility  of  the  scholar-Christian.  As 
Trustee  of  Berea  since  1900,  of  Oberlin  since 
1906,  and  of  the  AmerTcafi'  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation for  a similar  period,  he  carries  into 
educational  and  religious  work  both  the  prac- 
tical spirit,  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  im- 
provement, the  capacity  to  foresee  the  prob- 
able outworkings  of  varying  proposed  changes, 
and  the  other  outworkings  of  adherence  to  the 
status  quo. 

These  same  qualities  have  made  him  a lib- 
eral Congregationalist,  an  Independent  Repub- 
lican, a man  who  wants  to  help  all  good 
causes  and  make  the  world  better,  a clubable 
good  fellow,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and 
best  beloved  characters  in  all  the  circles 
which  he  touches. 

Clara  A.  Saxton,  an  Oberlin  Conservatory 
graduate  (Mus.B.,  we  would  now  say),  be- 
came Mrs.  Rogers,  and  has  brightened  their 
home  in  Brooklyn  for  these  thirty  years,  aided 
during  most  of  that  time  by  two  adopted 
daughters,  who  now  grace  separate  households. 

Rogers  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  pep, 
and  acts  upon  the  principle  that 

“ The  best  is  yet  to  be.” 
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Scholars  Courageous---Class  of  75 


The  Class  of  ’75  has  figured  in  the  Oberlin 
catalogs  ever  since  that  of  1866-7,  in  which 
occur  three  names  of  students  who  were 
graduated  in  1875.  Each  catalog  thereafter 
contains  more  names  of  ’75,  and  in  that  of 
1869-70  they  form  the  Junior  Prep  Class. 

The  catalogs  from  1876  to  1915  contained 
the  names  of  one  or  more  of  our  number  as 
teachers,  and  from  1889  to  the  present  one  or 
more  members  of  ’75  have  been  listed  as 
Trustees. 

The  class  had  53  Oberlin  graduates  (18  men. 
35  women)  and  147  temporary  members,  200 
in  all.  The  147  temporary  members  (84 
women,  63  men)  were  divided  as  follows: 


In  the  Classical  Course 31 

In  the  Scientific  Course 36 

In  the  Literary  Course 80 

147 

With  the  53  graduates  they  divide  thus: 

Men  98 

Women  102 


200 

The  53  graduates  received  58  post  degrees 
from  23  schools,  31  of  the  degrees  being  con- 
ferred by  other  institutions,  and  27  by 
Oberlin. 

Of  the  147  temporary  members  we  know  of 
21  who  received  bachelor’s  degrees,  making  74 
known  graduates,  12  who  received  post  grad- 
uate or  honorary  degrees,  and  eight  who  re- 
ceived professional  degrees. 

In  the  College  of  those  days  the  class  lines 
were  more  elastic  than  now.  Several  out- 
standing members,  for  example,  Hobart 
Painter  and  Stanley  Wood,  had  prepared 
with  ’74  and  then  for  various  reasons  were 
out  of  school  for  a year  and  joined  the  class 
of  ’75,  Dudley  Allen  making  the  change  in  the 
Senior  year,  and  Charles  Ryder  prepared  with 
’72  and  then  was  added  to  our  numbers. 

And,  in  turn,  the  Class  lost  several  brill- 
iant members,  who  either  stayed  out  for  a 
year  and  joined  the  Class  of  ’76  (as  was  the 
case  of  Edwin  K.  Fairchild)  or  transferred 
themselves  to  other  institutions,  as  for  ex- 
ample, Eugene  Prayer  and  Stephen  Perry 
Sturges,  who  graduated  at  Cornell  in  ’76,  and 
Gerrit  Smith  Sykes,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
freshman  year,  transferred  to  Harvard  and 
joined  the  great  Harvard  Class  of  ’77,  which 
he  led  with  a magna  cum  laude,  among  such 


competitors  as  President  Lawrence  Lowell  and 
that  distinguished  poet,  George  E.  Woodberry. 
Sykes,  since  graduating,  has  conducted  a 
superior  private  school  for  boys  at  Cincinnati. 
President  Henry  Ernest  Thayer,  of  Washburn 
College,  was  with  ’75  for  a year  as  a scientific 
student,  and  then  transferred  to  the  classical 
course,  and  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  ’78. 

Yet,  again  the  class  was  reinforced  in  its 
progress  through  the  college  by  the  addition 
of  new  members  from  other  institutions,  for 
example,  Calista  Andrews,  Frances  Stevens,. 
John  Raphael  Rogers  and  Kersey  Smith 
Blake,  who  joined  the  class  in  the  Junior 
year. 

In  our  Senior  year  the  Faculty  numbered 
68  (34  professors,  and  34  assistants,  chosen 
from  the  Seniors  (’75)  and  the  Seminary), 
the  students  1,330,  of  whom  391  were  in  the 
Classical,  Scientific  and  Literary  courses  of 
the  college;  and  of  these  391  there  were  184 
women  and  207  men.  Of  the  total  1,330,  there 
were  633  women  and  697  men. 

Our  courses  of  study,  by  the  catalogue  of 
1874-5,  covered  2,160  hours  of  required  class 
room  work,  15  hours  a week  for  36  weeks  in 
each  of  the  four  years. 

The  persistence  of  Latin  through  the  Jun- 
ior and  of  Greek  into  the  Senior  year,  the 
maintenance  of  courses  in  “ Evidences  of 
Christianity”,  Butler’s  “Analogy”,  and  “Moral 
Philosophy  the  distribution  of  the  science 
courses  so  as  to  include  Mechanics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  As- 
tronomy and  Physiology  as  studies  required  of 
all,  are  among  the  features  differentiating  the 
work  from  that  of  today. 

Seventy-five  took  an  important  part  with 
other  classes  in  consoiidating  the  several  so- 
ciety libraries  into  the  Union  Library  Associa- 
tion (which  at  our  graduation  had  some  5,000 
volumes  of  current  literature),  planting  the 
trees  which  surround  the  campus,  founding 
the  Oberlin  Review,  organizing  the  Gymna- 
sium Association  and  building  the  gymna- 
sium (the  wooden  building  which  from 
1874  to  1901  occupied  part  of  the  kite  of 
Warner  Gymnasium),  and  to  remove  the  build- 
ing debt,  giving  an  athletic  exhibition  in  the 
college  chapel. 

Our  decade,  ’70-’80,  was  the  golden  age  of 
Oberlin.  We  knew^  men  in  all  those  classes. 
We  still  heard  President  Finney  preach.  Pres- 
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ident  Malian’s  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  C.  North, 
was  an  occasional  visitor.  Dr.  Morgan  and 
Principal  Cross  were  joint  pastors  of  the  First 
Church  (until  James  Brand,  Yale  ’66,  hero 
and  color-bearer  at  Fredericksburg,  author  of 
the  “Ivy  Song,”  came  in  our  Junior  year); 
and  Professors  Ellis  and  Smith  of  the  Second; 
but  they  were  helped  out  by  the  others;  and 
we  often  heard  Professors  Mead,  Barrows, 
Churchill,  Ryder,  Cowles,  Patton,  and  Presi- 
dent Fairchild  in  the  pulpit  and  Thursday  Lec- 
ture. President  Fairchild  had  just  returned 
from  his  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East, 
and  published  his  book  on  Benevolence.  Pro- 
fessor Pen.  (as  Charles  H.  Penfield  was  af- 
fectionately called)  gave  us  his  last  college 
teaching  of  Greek;  and  Captain  Wilt  Ryder, 
wounded  at  Five  Forks,  gave  us  his  first. 
“Long  John”  (term  of  affection)  Ellis  cor- 
rected our  themes  and  Mrs.  Adelia  Antoi- 
nette Field  Johnston  our  manners.  Professor 
James  Monroe  was  in  Congress  and  gave  us 
frequent  addresses.  George  N.  Allen  finished 
with  us  his  College  work  and  the  creation  of 
a Museum  of  Natural  History;  and  Albert  A. 
Wright  took  it  up.  Roselle  T.  Cross  and 
Almon  W.  Burr  gave  our  Academicians  of  ’75 
their  final  touches  of  preparation;  and  Presi- 
dent Fairchild,  John  Millot  Ellis,  General 
Shurtleff,  Captain  Ryder,  Dr.  Dascomb,  Pro- 
fessor Churchill,  Judson  Smith,  James  R.  Sev- 
erance, James  K.  Newton  (leader  of  the 
•charge  at  Vicksburg),  and  Albert  A.  Wright, 
fresh  from  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  took 
them  on  for  real  training. 

The  long  vacation  was  still  in  winter.  We 
still  taught  school  and  sawed  wood  to  earn 
tuition.  We  still  had  weekly  class  Rhetor- 
ical exercises,  monthly  Chapel  orations,  were 
given  English  Bible  lessons  every  Friday  and 
.maintained  a weekly  class  prayer  meeting. 

We  knew  the  giants  of  ’72  when  they  were 
•Seniors,  and  we  knew  ’78  when  they  were 
Freshmen,  and  all  between  ’72  and  ’78.  Those 
classes  contained  such  galaxies  of  talent  as  to 
puzzle  fame  to  make  any  selection;  but  among 
those  of  ’72  we  knew  U.  S.  Senator  Theodore 
E.  Burton  and  President  Edward  A.  Paddock 
(of  Idaho  Intermountain  Institute  at  Weiser); 
of  ’73  wo  knew  William  S.  Ament,  the  hero  of 
Peking  during  the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900; 
Cyrus  G.  Baldwin,  President  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege; Alex.  Hadden,  Judge  of  Cleveland’s  Pro- 
bate Court;  Samuel  J.  Bryant,  Judge  of  the 
New  Haven  Municipal  Court,  with  special  du- 
ties toward  Yale  men;  Albert  H.  Kennedy, 


some  time  president  of  Benzonia  College, 
Michigan,  and  well  known  as  a hydraulic  and 
electrical  engineer;  Herbert  Wright,  de  Jaclo 
President  of  Fisk  University,  and  Ed.  Shedd, 
typical  hustler  grown  into  a typical  leader  of 
business;  of  ’74  we  knew  Chief  Justice  James 
Harvey  Teller,  of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court; 
Fannie  Forrester  Rice,  who  proved  that  ladies 
could  speak  without  notes;  Albert  Swing, 
Oberlin’s  hard-working  Professor  of  Church 
History  (and  Mrs.  Swing,  nee  Alice  Mead,  of 
’79);  and  Rupe  Hodge,  who  kept  us  in  text- 
books; of  ’76  we  knew  President  William 
Goodell  Frost  of  Berea;  Charles  L.  Lewis, 
Justice  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  and 
Charlie  Martin,  Oberlin’s  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Classical  Archaeology;  of  ’77  we  knew 
President  William  F.  Blackman  of  Rollins 
College;  Capt.  William  C.  Calland,  Treasurer 
and  Business  Manager  of  Drury  College; 
W.  D.  Painter,  the  lawyer  at  Binghamton; 
Arch.  Hadden,  the  pastor  at  Muskegon;  Fred 
Churchill,  the  surgeon  at  Seattle;  Jud.  Les- 
lie, High  School  Superintendent  at  Ottawa  (to 
whom  Alice  Freeman  was  assistant  before  go- 
ing to  Wellesley  to  preside) ; Herbert  Good- 
enough  and  Erwin  Richards,  missionaries  in 
Africa,  and  Anna  Mead  (Mrs.  William  A. 
Hobbs,  ’76);  of  ’78  we  knew  Gen.  W.  S. 
Metcalf,  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  in  the  World  War,  and  his 
brother,  Irving,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  U. 
S.  Senator  James  Henderson  Kyle;  William 
Raymond  Greene,  Judge  of  the  Iowa  court, 
and  Congressman  for  fourteen  years  now; 
Judge  Jason  A.  Barber  and  Lindley  W.  Mor- 
ris of  the  Common  Pleas  at  Toledo;  Judge 
Alberto  C.  Shattuc,  of  the  Cincinnati  Superior 
Court;  Ellen  A.  Hayes,  Editor  of  the  Oberlin 
Review,  and  later  astronomer  at  Wellesley, 
and  Ellen  E.  Grannis  of  San  Francisco. 

The  every  day  life  of  the  time  is  indicated 
by  suggestions  ex.  gr: 

Of  General  Shurtleff’s  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  class  in  Livy,  despite  the  fire 
alarm  and  rumbling  of  the  passing  engine,  un- 
til the  word  came,  "Fire’s  on  Professor  Street” 
(whore  he  lived); — when  “Class  dismissed”;  — 
and  the  General  hastened  to  the  front,  and 
took  command  of  the  fire  fighters,  climbing  a 
shade  tree  the  better  to  oversee  and  direct 
operations, — from  which  coign  of  vantage  he 
was  driven  by  an  inadvertent  turn  of  the  hose 
in  his  direction; 

Of  the  Good — sell  upon  Professor  Albert 
Wright  when  ho  unpacked  his  geologic  tramp- 
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ing  kit  preparatory  to  a lecture  at  Black 
River  Falls, — and  disclosed  a package  o£ 
cigars; 

Of  the  occasional  visit  to  Cleveland  to  see 
Booth  as  Hamlet  or  Shylock,  or  Edwin  Adams 
as  Enoch  Arden,  or  to  do  the  Northern  Ohio 
Pair  and  see  Goldsmith  Maid  trot  in  2:17  (she 
afterwards  cut  her  record  to  2:12); 

Of  musical  Roberts,  who  as  a Freshman 
sang  soprano  with  unchanged  voice  among  the 
front-seat-choir-ladies,  and  Just  once,  from 
over-study,  napped  during  sermon,  and  uncon- 
sciously lapsed  into  an  angle  of  repose  against 
his  neighbor; 

Of  the  platonic  correspondence  between  a 
gentleman  of  ’75  and  a lady  of  another  class; 
of  its  sudden  termination  by  her  request  for 
the  return  of  her  letters;  of  the  embarrassed 
silence  with  which  she  received  the  precious 
parcel,  and  the  vocal  dismay  with  which  she 
inspected  it  and  found  that  it  contained  in- 
deed every  letter  she  had  sent;  and  that  his 
literary  Instinct  had  so  far  overmastered  the 
Platonic  Idea  that  he  had  blue-penciled  her 
every  slip  in  spelling  and  red-penciled  her 
every  slip  in  syntax,  and  starred  every  mixed 
figure,  and  that  the  letters  with  their  reds  and 
blues  resembled  a collection  of  little  Ameri- 
can flags; 

Of  the  combination  of  grace  and  grit  dis- 
played by  a Jilted  swain  of  ’75,  who,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  cards  sent  out  by  the  beauty’s 
mother,  announcing  her  engagement  to  his 
rival,  wrote: 

“ Mr.  , returning  his  compliments 

to  Mrs. , acknowledges  her  announce- 

ment of  her  daughter’s  engagement,  tho’  un- 
aware of  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  warrant 
his  receipt  of  such  announcement  ”; 

Of  our  Editor,  Wood’s  ’prentice  hand  on  the 
“ Oberlin  New-s,”  in  which  he  wrote  up  a dog- 
fight as  a case  of  “ arrested  development,”  say- 
ing, “We  hurried  to  the  spot,  hoping  to  see 
a case  of  ‘ .survival  of  the  fittest,’  but  a farmer 
pulled  off  one  of  the  combatants,  remarking, 
‘ My  dog  ain’t  no  flghtist  ’;  ” 

Of  the  mystery  that  Dr.  Dascomh  never 
solved,  W'hich  enveloped  the  pail  of  lemonade 
smuggled  into  his  Chemistry  examination,  and 
which  was  passed,  undetected,  from  seat  to 
seat; 

Of  Professor  Churchill’s  lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture, and  his  hope  that  the  lecture  on  gar- 
goyles might,  like  the  sermon  of  the  monk’s 
head-gargoyle-rain-spout,  be  “not  very  dry  ”; 


Of  tho  baseball  game  of  College  fats  and 
leans,  in  which,  in  the  scarcity  of  fat  men 
and  overplus  of  lean  men,  our  two-hundred 
pounder,  George  Thompson,  loaned  three 
pairs  of  trousers  to  Cassiuses  of  “ lean  and 
hungry  look,”  for  them  to  stuff  out  with  pil- 
lows and  figure  as  fat  men; 

Of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  tournaments  in 
which  the  Oberlin  team,  mainly  students,  were 
champions  of  northern  Ohio,  and  in  which  we 
saw  A1  Penfield  (A.B.  ’77)  run  220  yards  in  22 
seconds;  and  that  on  the  open  street  and  not 
on  a prepared  track. 

And  tho  team  of  16  men  drew  the  truck  the 
220  yards  and  stacked  the  ladder,  and  Frank 
Hovey  raced  with  an  axe  to  the  top  of  a 100- 
foot  ladder  in  a total  of  35  seconds. 

(A1  Penfield  might  be  the  original  sprinter 
who,  given  by  a rancher  a trial  at  bringing 
the  sheep  into  the  corral,  was  gone  until  after 
dark,  but  reported  the  Job  all  finished.  “ The 
sheep  were  easy,  but  the  lambs  took  me  a long 
time.  I had  to  shut  them  up  in  the  barn.” 
“Lambs  in  the  barn?” — quoth  the  rancher, 
and  went  out  to  see  that  he  had  shut  up 
there, — a lot  of  Jack-rabbits); 

Of  Charley  Ryder  driving  the  Wellington 
hack;  of  the  sudden  call  summoning  him  to 
the  “Ladies’  Hall”  for  a trunk  in  scarcely 
time  for  the  train,  and  commanding  him  to 
“go  up  and  get  the  trunk”;  how  the  half- 
dressed  owner  of  the  trunk  vanished  into  a 
clothes  closet,  after  which  the  retreating  at- 
tendant directed;  “ The  trunk’s  in  one  closet 
and  the  lady’s  in  the  other;  be  sure  you  get 
the  right  one!  ” — The  Lady  and  the  Tiger 
over  again; 

Of  the  day  in  October,  1873,  w’hen  Elisha 
Gray  passed  through  our  Physics  class  in  No. 
9 French  Hall,  into  the  Laboratory;  and  Pro- 
fessor Churchill  remarked  that  that  gentle- 
man had  invented  instruments  of  multiple 
telegraphy,  transmitting  several  messages  at 
once  over  the  same  wire  in  different  keys,  and 
rvas  at  work  on  instruments  for  transmitting 
human  speech; 

Of  the  maintenance  during  our  time  by  each 
of  the  five  Literary  Societies  of  programs  of 
30-odd  programs  per  annum  of  9 exercises 
each ; 

Of  the  meeting  at  Oberlin  during  our  time 
of  the  National  Congregational  Council  in  the 
fall  of  1871,  by  which  Oberlin  was  taken  on 
for  good  by  the  old  time  New  Englanders  and 
Lane  Seminary  sponsors,  who  up  to  then  had 
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held  out  against  Oberlin;  and  how  Council 
Hall  was  founded,  Leonard  Bacon  laying  the 
corner-stone  arid  saying  to  the  hundreds  of 
Congregational  clergy  surrounding  him,  “ We 
meet  today  at  the  grave  of  a buried  prejudice.” 

(Council  Hall,  on  the  steps  of  which  our 
group  was  taken  in  July,  1875,  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  down;  and  the  powers  that  be 
have  decreed  that  it  is  soon  to  disappear.) 

The  class  has  scattered  over  the  country. 
Seven  graduates  and  tour  temporaries  now 
live  in  California;  five  graduates  and  eight 
temporaries  live  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Occa- 
sionally a cosmopolitan  like  Althea  Sherman, 
after  work  in  both  the  Washingtons,  in  New 
York  and  Kansas,  and  from  the  Adirondacks 
to  Key  West,  finds  her  field  in  the  open  road 
leading  out  from  her  birthplace.  National, 
Iowa,  along  which,  “ afoot  and  light-hearted,” 
she  still  builds  duck-blinds  for  owls,  weighs 
the  daily  sugar  ration  of  the  humming  bird, 
and  has  now  some  fifty  monographs  upon 
bird-life  to  her  credit  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  We  may  not  have  studied 
■“  science  ” in  school,  but  we  developed  “ scien- 
tists,” as  she  and  Mary  Byrd,  our  astronomer, 
and  Rafe  Rogers,  our  inventor,  have  demon- 
strated. 

Of  the  35  men,  nine  are  teachers  (including 
the  four  executives.  President  McClelland  of 
Knox  College,  President  Scarborough  of  Wil- 
berforce  University,  from  which  post  he  was 
called  by  President  Harding  to  conduct  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  first  of  a 
series  of  economic  surveys  of  plantation  life, 
his  field  being  Virginia,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
and  Superintendent  Burnell  of  the  Iowa  Chil- 
dren’s Home  and  Aid  Society,  and  Secretary 
J.  D.  Milis  of  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Control 
of  Charities  and  Corrections);  seven  are 
preachers  (including  the  two  executives). 
Hart,  who  caps  a iong  and  successful  career 
of  fifteen  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and 
ten  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Iliinois 
Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society  by  sixteen 
years.  Director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion for  Child  Helping,  which  he  still  holds. 
He  has  drafted  new  laws  on  charities  and  cor- 
rections and  made  drastic  investigations  of  in- 
stitutions for  many  states.  His  monographs 
on  Prison  Reform  and  the  Care  of  Delinquent 
and  Dependent  Children  are  authoritative  in 
those  fields.  Ryder  was  long  Executive  Secre- 


tary of  the  A.  M.  A.,  in  which  post  he  had 
supervision  of  over  a hundred  schools.  Eight 
are  lawyers,  four  are  physicians  and  surgeons, 
one  editor,  and  six  men  of  business.  Included 
are  judges  (Flett  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and 
Marks,  County  Judge  in  South  Dakota)  and  a 
third  (Thompson  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Kan- 
sas City),  who  was  elected  judge  but  counted 
out.  Stone  was  Assemblyman  and  Speaker  of 
the  Iowa  House.  Blake  was  for  thirty  years 
school  principal  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  while  it 
grew  from  100,00  to  400,00  people,  and  during 
that  time  prepared  numerous  schools  books. 
Allen  was  president  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association.  Chamberlain  was  president  of  the 
World  Sunday  School  Association,  professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Sacred  Music  in  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  author  of  text  books  in 
that  field.  McClelland  was  director  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  Spring  was  for  four  years  coroner 
of  Henepin  county,  Minnesota,  embracing  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul.  Roberts  was  county 
treasurer  of  San  Juan  county  (Silverton), 
Colorado,  1883-1886,  established  and  conducted 
an  independent  telephone  system,  in  addition 
to  a successful  law  practice.  Vennum  founded 
and  conducted  with  success  a farmer’s  bank, 
blazing  the  way  for  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
system.  Wood  founded  the  Great  Divide,  a 
Denver  periodical,  and  for  many  years  wrote 
the  alluring  literature  of  that  scenic  line.  The 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  Dr.  Nellie  Nichols 
Baler  had  the  pioneer  experiences  of  a woman 
physician.  Mary  Penfield  Ament  gave  thirty 
years  of  life  to  mission  work  in  China  and 
with  her  distinguished  husband.  Will  Ament, 
of  ’73,  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  work 
which  enabled  them  to  see  the  Empire  crum- 
ble, the  Republic  establish  its  first  presi- 
dent, a Christian;  and  the  scientific  alphabet 
of  34  characters  begin  its  work;  w’hile  Fran- 
ces Stevens  Gulick,  her  neighbor,  a thousand 
miles  away,  witnessed  the  modernization  of 
Japan.  Anna  Jones  proved  for  many  years 
the  triumphant  principal  of  the  high  school 
tor  colored  youths  in  Kansas  City.  Others 
have  well  earned  distinctions  in  their  respect- 
ive fields. 

Of  the  eighteen  graduating  women,  eight 
have  been  primarily  home  makers,  five  are 
teachers,  two  physicians,  two  missionaries  and 
one  ornithologist. 

The  services  of  the  Class  to  Oberlin  College 
may  be  summarized  thus: 
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Services  to 


OiiERLiN-  College  by  Class  of  ’75 


AS  TEACHERS 


No.  of 


K.  S.  Blake 

Physical  Director  1874-75 

W.  B.  Chamberiain 

Instructor  in  Music  1872-76 

1878-83 

Instructor  in  Elocution  1883-85 

Professor  of  Elocution  1885-94 

D.  H.  Flett 

Teacher  of  Latin  1874-75 

H.  H.  Hart 

Teacher  of  Accounting  1873-74 

J.  D.  Milis 

Teacher  of  Greek  1875-77 

L.  J.  Nettleton 

Teacher  of  Latin  1874-78 

H.  K.  Painter 

Teacher  of  English  1874-75 

Fro.  Prill.  Prep.  Dept.  1875-79 

J.  F.  Peck 

Teacher  of  Greek  1874-75 

Teacher  and  Prin.  Academy  1880-1915 
C.  J.  Ryder 

Teacher  Prep.  Dept.  1875-77 

G.  M.  Orvis 

Teacher  of  Natural  Science  1874-75 
J.  A.  Winters 

Teacher  of  English  in  Academy  1874-75 
Calista  Andrews 

Tutor  in  Academy  1875-77 

Florence  C.  Nichols 

Teacher  in  Academy  1874-75 

Martha  J.  Nichols 

Teacher  in  Academy  1874-75 


Years 

1 

9 

11 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 
4 

1 

35 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


78 

About  20  years  in  this  total  were  rendered 
by  our  members  w'hile  themselves  carrying  on 
their  regular  studies  in  College,  Seminary  or 
Conservatory,  and  represent  about  one-fourth 
of  their  time,  that  is,  three-quarters  of  those 
20  years  were  devoted  to  their  studies  and 
one-quarter  to  work  for  the  College.  Correct- 
ing the  total,  we  deduct  15  from  78,  leaving 
63  years  of  service. 

While  the  services  of  the  Trustees  have  been 
less  absorbing  of  time,  mention  may  be  made 
of  them,  also. 


AS  TRUSTEES  No.  of 

Years 

Dudley  P.  Allen 1898-1914  16 

W.  B.  Chamberlain 1900-1903  3 

H.  H.  Hart 1892-1898  6 

J.  R.  Rogers 1906-1924  18 

C.  J.  Ryder 1900-1917  17 

Merritt  Starr  1893-1924  31 


Years  of  service  as  Trustees 91 

The  loyalty  of  the  Class  has  been  shown  by 
their  usually  taking  up  their  full  quota  of  con- 
tributions. In  the  last  drive  their  contribu- 
tions exceeded  100  per  cent  of  the  quota. 


In  addition  to  one  marriage  of  classmates, 
11  of  the  35  men  married  women  who  were 
Oberlin  students  in  other  classes,  and  two  of 
the  18  women  graduates  married  men  who 
were  Oberlin  students  in  other  classes. 

The  influence  of  the  guarded  cooeducation 
at  Oberlin  in  the  seventies  upon  the  choice  of 
life's  companions  was  not  great;  but  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  relations  between  the  women 
and  men  of  the  school  was  wholesome.  Each 
saw  the  other  daily  in  everyday  clothes,  re- 
citing daiiy  lessons,  experiencing  occasional 
flunks,  becoming  occasionally  the  target  of  the 
joke  of  the  class-room,  and  developing  lasting 
personal  traits  and  prevailing  characteristics. 
Each  unconsciously  learned  to  appraise  the 
other  more  accurately.  The  guarded  discipline 
which  kept  them  in  their  places,  cooperated 
with  early  home  training  and  inherited  in- 
stinct, and  tended  to  become  their  normal 
rule  of  action.  The  changes  of  recent  years 
have  been  away  from  the  Puritan  idea. 

The  analysis  of  their  social  relations  can  be 
carried  much  farther:  but  the  dominant  facts 
are  that  the  College  was  a Puritan,  Christian 
College  in  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  of 
Northern  Ohio,  founded  in  1833,  at  a point  in 
the  forest  less  than  50  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  British  and  Indian  battle  of  Fort  Stephen- 
son, 20  years  before,  and  about  a hundred 
miles  from  the  site  of  Wayne’s  battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers  in  1794.  The  founders  were  muck 
nearer  to  the  Indian  warfare  than  w'e  now 
are  to  our  own  Commencement  day.  They  were 
Puritans  and  pioneers:  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  carried  Puritan  and  pioneer 
qualities  into  their  education;  and  these  quali- 
ties dominated  and  determined  the  character 
of  the  institution  and  the  Class. 

At  our  last  Reunion,  Wood  gave  us  a poem, 
“ Shore  from  Sea,”  with  a Greek  foreword, 

“ hid-nkoov  Kad Caraav 

TrdvTa  vavTiKOv  Xecdp 

(which  he  humbly  confesses  to  have  cribbed 
from  Aeschylus,  lines  382-3  of  the  Persae) — - 

The  old  ship,  built  of  timbers  stout. 

Still  sails  the  sea,  while  ’round  about. 

Float  flowery  branches  from  the  trees 
Of  near  or  far  Hesperides, 

Fair  flotsam  from  the  shore. 

Gray  comrades  of  the  restless  sea. 

Captains  courageous,  gallantly. 

Still  on  the  liridge  you  take  your  stand. 

Still  hold  your  course,  still  give  command. 
Your  voyage  is  not  yet  done. 
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And,  while  the  deck  stays  ’neath  our  feet, 

Into  the  wind  our  ships  shall  heat, 

Hands  on  the  w’heel  and  steering  straight. 

To  make  the  port  of  Golden  Gate, 

So  sail  -we,  on  and  on. 

The  old  order  changeth.  Capacity  for  ab- 
sorbing new  life  and  transformation  to  new 
conditions  is  the  test  of  an  old  institution’s 
chanco  to  survive.  Some  of  us  have  found 
opportunity  in  this  new  life  and  felt  and  tried 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  and  urge  of  new 
occasions  to  new  duties.  In  both  old  and  new, 
those  last  words  of  Socrates,  which  we  read 
together  in  1874,  still  hold  true: 

OuSe  au>Tr}pCa  irXtjv  rov  /3e\Ti'crTr}V  re 
teat  cj>poviiJ,CjOTdTr]V  yeveadaL 

" There  is  no  liberation  from  evil  except  in 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  virtue  and  wis- 
dom.”— (Phaedo,  LVII.) 

Several  of  us  took  part  in  the  Progressive 
movement  of  1912-1916.  All  of  us  rejoice  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Amendments.  We  did  our  bit  for  those. 

During  the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  when  everything  seemed  going  against 
him,  Poch  sent  to  G.  H.  Q.; 

“My  centre  is  giving  way;  my  right  is  fall- 
ing back;  the  situation  is  excellent.  I shall 
attack.” 

To  an  officer  protesting  fatigue,  he  replied: 
“ The  Germans  are  more  so.  We  will  attack.” 

There  is  something  about  this  that  is  West- 
ern, something  American,  something  of  the 
splendid  courage  animating  the  heroes  of  all 
time.  Something  of  this  spirit  we  hope  to 
maintain. 

“ Follow  the  gleam,”  is  a life-long  watch- 
word. Though  our  goal  be  as  coy  or  coquettish 
as  the  Galatea  of  Theocritus  (Id.  VI,  17), 

Kat  <f>evyei  (f>i\eovTa  Kal  ov  cj>i\eovTa 
SicoVet 

And  flees  the  lover,  luring  him  who 
spurns, — 

Still  we  will  carry  on. 

New  development  of  an  old  field  of  law  i§  the 
Juvenile  Court.  The  first  Juvenile  Court  Act 
passed  in  this  country  is  that  of  Illinois:  and 
it  was  prepared  by  a committee  of  five,  of 
whom  Hasting.s  H.  Hart  and  the  writer  were 
two.  In  fact.  Hart  furnished  the  ideas,  and, 
with  plenty  of  assistance  and  revision  by 
Judge  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  Judge  Timothy  D. 
Hurley,  and  others,  we  drafted  tlie  Act.  “ Sev- 
enty-five ” was  represented  in  that  movement. 


Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  Colorado,  came  to 
Chicago  to  study  the  workings  of  our  law  be- 
fore drafting  that  of  Colorado.  We  main- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 

The  World  War  took  toll  from  the  children 
of  our  class.  Our  son  Philip  went  to  Canada 
in  1916,  was  graduated  Lieutenant  of  Artillery 
at  Kingston,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers at  Chatham,  England,  went  to  the 
front  and  was  killed  in  action  out  in  No  Man’s 
Land  before  Ypres,  February  20,  1918.  He 
died  on  the  field  of  honor,  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity.  And — so  it 
was  with  Mrs.  Bradley’s  son,  and  with  the  son 
of  Emma  Sellew  Roberts,  and  others. 

"All  the  trumpets  sounded  for  them  on  the 
other  side.” 

Hart’s  sons,  Tracy’s  sons,  our  son  Paul  and 
others,  volunteered  and  rendered  faithful 
service.  I wish  we  had  a roster  of  them.  We 
were  represented  there.  Of  each  who  fell  it 
may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Aeschylus  in 
“The  Seven  Against  Thebes”  (line  1011): 

TedvrjKev  oinrep  toI<;  veoi^  6vr)aKuv  Ka\ov 
He  hath  died  where  youths  with  glory 
die. 

They  gave  their  lives  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  said  He  came  “ to  give  His  life,  a ran- 
som tor  many.”  And  this,  after  all,  is  a 
higher  wisdom  and  virtue  than  that  of  the 
philosophic  schools. 

But  we  all  realize  that — 

Tho’  the  3'ounger,  brighter  form 
Passed  in  battle  and  in  storm, — 

we  have  still  to  carry  on  and  continue  the 
work  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced; 
and  in  it  we  seek  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
Ulysses. 

Come,  my  friends, 

Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 

The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose 
holds 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us 
down ; 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  wo  knew. 

Tho’  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  tho’ 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in 
old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we 
are,  we  are; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 

Made  weak  l)y  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 
will 

'To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.” 
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Now  (October  29,  1924)  twenty  of  the 

thirty-live  men,  and  ten  of  the  eighteen 
women  graduates  survive.  Their  names  and 
addresses  are  appended: 

Rev.  Harry  L.  Brickett,  5 Park  St.,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Burnell,  1029  Spaulding  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Rev.  Abraham  A.  Cressman,  1013  Boswell 
Ave.,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Mr.  David  H.  Flett,  532  Main  St.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Rev.  Dennis  Goodsell,  2614  Dana  St.,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  30  Chatterton  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Jonathan  E.  Higgins,  Tujunga,  Los  An- 
geles. 

President  Thomas  McClelland,  656  N.  Prai- 
rie St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Mr.  James  M.  Marks,  2520  Trinity  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Jerome  D.  Mills,  3711  N.  24th  St.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Professor  John  Fisher  Peck,  5311  Lexington 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Harlan  P.  Roberts,  600  Security  Bank 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  John  R.  Rogers,  251  Gates  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  S.  Scarborough,  Tretton  Place, 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Stephen  D.  Smith,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Mr.  Merritt  Starr,  110  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Mr.  Frederick  K.  Tracy,  1120  Columbia  St., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Columbus  C.  Vennum,  1972  Canyon  Drive, 
Holiywood,  Calif. 

Rev.  George  J.  Webster,  S.  Calif.  State  Hos- 
pital, Patton,  Calif. 

Mr.  Stanley  Wood,  3738  W.  63rd  Place,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 


Mrs.  Wiliiam  S.  Ament,  1482  E.  84th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Fiorence  N.  Baier,  2941  Bloomington 
Ave,,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bishop,  Lincoln  Institute,  Lin- 
coln Ridge,  Ky. 

Miss  Ella  F.  Comings,  2219  Como  Ave.  W., 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Gulick,  Randolph,  N.  H. 

Miss  Anna  H.  Jones,  Route  1,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kenney,  10  South  Prospect  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Horatio  E.  Kimmei,  215  San  Francisco 
Ave.,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Prescott,  395  Hanover  St.,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

Miss  Althea  R.  Sherman,  Route  2,  McGregor, 
Iowa. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  ’75 
have  written  that  they  plan  to  be  back  for  the 
50th  anniversary  reunion:  Rev.  A.  A.  Cress- 

man,  Rev.  Harry  L.  Brickett,  Mrs.  Emma  C. 


Bishop,  Dr.  Florence  Baier,  Mr.  Stanley  Wood, 
Mr.  F.  K.  Tracy,  Mr.  Merritt  Starr,  Miss  A. 
Sherman,  Dr.  Scarborough,  Mr.  J.  D.  Mills, 
Miss  Mary  Kenney,  Miss  Anna  Jones  and  Rev. 
Goodsell. 


Men’s  Glee  Club  Itinerary 

Dccomhor 

ir>— Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

DoctMubor 

lio— (<  )p<‘n). 

December 

til— (Suiulay). 

Dt'cembcr 

22— S Iver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

December 

2:1— (Open). 

December 

24— (Open). 

December 

2o— Clifton  Spring.s,  N.  Y. 

)(‘cember 

20— Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

December 

27— Syracuse,  N.  Y". 

>ecember 

2S— (Smidny). 

December 

29-Albanv.  N.  Y. 

December 

30 — New  York  City. 

December 

31 — Stratford,  Conn. 

January 

1— (Open). 

January 

2— Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January 

3— Washington,  D.  C. 

Jaiina  ry 

4— (Sunday). 

January 

5— Columbia.  Pa. 

January 

(' — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

January 

7— (Return  to  Oberlin). 

BUST  OF  LUCY  STONE  GIVEN  TO  THE 
COLLEGE 

A bust  of  Lucy  Stone,  ’47,  one  of  Oberlin’s 
earliest  and  most  prominent  women  graduates, 
has  been  given  to  the  Oberlin  College  Library 
by  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  her  daughter. 
This  bust  will  be  placed  in  the  reading  room. 

Lucy  Stone  was  a native  of  North  Brook- 
field, Mass.  She  desired  an  education,  and 
came  to  Oberlin  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
her  father,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  She  worked  her  way  through 
college  by  doing  house-work  at  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents  an  hour.  After  graduation  Miss 
Stone  entered  the  iecture  field  and  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  speakers  of  the  time  on 
anti-slavery  and  woman  suffffrage.  She  was 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Woman’s 
Journal,  a leading  woman’s  suffrage  organ. 
She  married  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  but  always 
retained  her  maiden  name.  After  a long  and 
useful  life  she  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1893. 


There  are  eight  Oberlin  women  teaching  in 
the  McKinley  high  school  of  Canton,  Ohio,  this 
year:  Iris  Haverstack,  ’07;  Goldie  Bowser, 

’06;  Helen  Loomis,  ’19;  Grace  Rice,  ’15;  Helen 
Luethi,  ’21;  Marion  Lawrence,  ’20;  Marjorie 
Whitlock,  ’23;  Florence  Housley,  ’21. 
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Andrew  Noah 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Board  elected,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Merritt  Starr,  of  the 
class  of  ’75,  Mr.  Andrew  Hale  Noah  of  Akron, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Noah,  who  was  educated  at  Oberlin, 
was  for  ten  years  treasurer  of  the  Diamond 


Newly  Elected  Trustee 


Rnbber  Company.  He  is  now  a director  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  of  the  First- 
Second  National  Bank  of  Akron,  and  of  the 
Hotel  Cleveland  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Noah  will  seem  a pecul- 
iarly happy  one  to  the  Alumni  because  of  his 
well-known  interest  in  and  support  of  the  col- 
lege in  all  of  its  activities.  Mr.  Noah  has 
been  a frequent  contributor  to  the  college,  hav- 
ing shown  through  many  years  a special  in- 
terest in  aiding  self-supporting  students.  He 
is  the  donor  of  the  Andrew  Noah  Loan  Fund. 
During  the  recent  financial  campaign  he  was 
one  of  the  active  workers  for  that  cause  in 
Akron,  and  was  himself  a large  contributor 
to  the  fund  which  put  Akron  on  the  Honor 
Roll  early  in  the  campaign.  From  time  to 
time  Mr.  Noah  has  made  notable  contributions 
to  the  art  collections  in  the  Allen  Museum. 
Mr.  Noah’s  election  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
will  not  only  bring  added  strength  to  the 
Board,  but  will  represent  also  the  important 
interests  of  the  College  in  the  growing  “Rub- 
ber City.” 


Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner 

By  the  ballot  of  the  Alumni,  Dr.  Lucien  C. 
Warner  of  New  York.  N.  Y.,  of  the  class  of 
1865,  was  reelected  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Warner  has  completed 
fifty-one  years  of  continuous  service  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College.  He  was 


Fifty-one  Ye.vrs  Connected  with  Board 
OF  Trustees 


born  in  Cuyler,  N.  Y.,  October  26,  1841.  He 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  the 
class  of  1865  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts;  he  received  the  additional  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  college  in  1870,  and 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
1900.  He  graduated  from  the  medical  school 
of  New  York  University  in  1867,  but  a natural 
aptitude  for  business  drew  him  from  profes- 
sional life  into  business  life,  and  he  became 
a successful  manufacturer.  He  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  Warner  Brothers  Company,  and  of  War- 
ner Chemical  Company.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  chairman  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  for  thirteen  years 
president  of  the  Congregational  Church  Build- 
ing Society.  He  also  served  as  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  He  has  sliown  a life- 
long interest  in  all  forms  of  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  work.  Two  great  gifts  of  build- 
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iiigs  have  come  to  Oberlin  College  fiom  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Warner:  Warner  Hall,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Warner 
Gymnasium,  for  men. 

Merritt  Starr,  ’75 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
with  Hon.  Harvey  B.  Hurd  and  Timothy  D. 
Hurley,  now  a judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County,  he  dratted  the  act  establishing 
a juvenile  court  in  Chicago.  A tew  years  ago, 
as  special  attorney  general  tor  Illinois,  he  es- 
tablished, by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  the 
Des  Plaines  river  is  a navigable  stream,  and 
prevented  a private  corporation  from  pre- 
empting its  water  power.  His  scholarly  and 
exhaustive  brief  in  that  case,  and  his  work 
upon  the  Law  of  Waters,  have  made  him  an 
authority  upon  riparian  rights  and  water- 
ways. 

Perhaps  the  writer  will  be  pardoned  for  a 
personal  reminiscence.  Some  years  ago,  while 
I was  a law  student,  a client  of  Mr.  Starr’s 
was  advised  by  him  that  there  was  no  legal 
redress  for  a situation  where  both  the  client 
and  Mr.  Starr  felt  his  client  had  been  wronged. 
It  was  finally  determined  that  the  least  that 
could  be  done  was  to  advise  the  wrong-doer 
of  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Starr’s  client  about  this 
situation.  I was  asked  by  Mr.  Starr  to  assem- 
ble the  tacts  from  a mass  of  correspondence 
and  write  a tentative  form  of  letter.  My  effort 
along  that  line  was,  of  course,  to  be  revised 
by  Mr.  Starr.  It  wasn’t  revised,  it  was  dis- 
carded; but  Mr.  Starr  proceeded  to  write  an- 
other. The  resultant  product  was  a master- 
piece. The  client  felt  that  he  had  his  money’s 
worth;  and,  while  the  language  was  parlia- 
mentary, I venture  the  guess  that  if  words  can 
make  the  hair  curl,  the  recipient  of  that  letter 
has  a “ permanent  wave.” 

Space  forbids  more  than  slight  mention  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Starr  for 
Alma  Mater.  A trustee  since  1893;  draftsman 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  College;  organizer  of  the 
movement  resulting  in  the  system  of  alumni 
trustees;  the  first  to  advocate  college  entrance 
examinations  tor  conservatory  students;  a 
large  share  in  focusing  attention  upon  the 
need  for  men’s  buildings,  dormitories,  and 
courses  of  study  appealing  to  men;  these,  and 
more,  have  been  his  share  in  the  glory  of 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


Ex-1900— Dr.  Carroll  L.  Storey,  born  Octo- 
ber 27,  1877;  completed  junior  year  in  Oberlin 
College;  received  A.B.  from  University  of 
Michigan  in  1901;  M.D.  from  Rush  Medical 
College  1903;  married  Mary  Shurtleff,  0.  C. 
1900,  in  1907;  practiced  medicine  in  Wiscon- 
sin until  1916;  took  one  year  of  postgraduate 
work  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  serving 
as  interne  in  the  Children’s  Hospital  of  Bos- 
ton; was  six  months  with  the  British  Medical 
Corps  and  one  year  and  nine  months  with  the 
United  States  Medical  Corps;  practiced  ortho- 
pedic surgery  in  Detroit  from  1919  until  his 
death  by  drowning  November  3,  1924. 

DR.  CARROLL  L.  STOREY 
(An  Appreciation) 

Dr.  Carroll  L.  Storey  belongs  both  to  Ober- 
lin and  to  Ann  Arbor,  because  he  took  three 
years  of  his  college  work  in  Oberlin  and  fin- 
ished at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
wanted  to  start  his  medical  subjects.  He 
showed  marked  ability  in  widely  different 
lines  and  in  1901  won  the  Northern  Orator- 
ical League  contest  for  the  University  of 
Michigan,  by  an  oration,  The  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary,” a study  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s 
influence  in  England  during  the  Civil  war. 

The  year  1903  found  him  starting  his  med- 
ical practice,  with  his  sheepskin  from  Rush 
Medical  College  carefully  framed  in  his  coun- 
try office.  But  biographical  details  seem  most 
Inadequate  in  writing  of  Carroll  Storey.  Life 
was  to  him  a series  of  adventures — college  and 
medical  training,  his  general  practice,  then 
further  study  and  services  as  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  in  the  World  war — and  into  all,  he 
threw  himself  with  an  almost  boyish  zeal  and 
eagerness. 

Since  1919,  when  he  started  his  orthopedic 
practice  in  Detroit,  he  has  given  one-third  of 
his  time  to  charity  work.  His  magnetic,  joy- 
ous personality  endeared  him  to  his  friends 
and  patients  and  it  was  significant  that  some 
of  his  little  patients,  grieving  at  their  loss, 
travelled  a long  distance  to  bring  their  trib- 
ute of  flowers,  to  their  friend. 

He  was  an  outdoor  man,  full  of  the  wood- 
man’s and  fisherman’s  lore,  and  some  way  he 
overlooked  the  somber  side  of  life  and  re- 
acted only  to  the  happy,  the  humorous,  the 
friendly.  And  when  his  summons  came,  bat- 
tling alone  the  waves  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  he 
must  have  gone  almost  joyously  to  his  Great 
Adventure,  because  it  was  not  in  him  to  do 
otherwise.  L.vuua  Shurtleff  Price. 
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Mr.  Guy  C.  Hickok,  ’15,  Newspaper  Man  in  Paris 


The  headquarters  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anglo-American  Press  Association  of  Paris  are 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  53  me  Gambon 
overlooking  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  be- 
cause here  is  the  office  of  Guy  Hickok,  Paris 
representative  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  is 
the  “Sdcretaire-Gdndral”  of  the  Association. 
The  Association  is  made  up 
■of  some  forty  American,  Eng- 
lish, and  Canadian  papers 
who  maintain  representa- 
tives or  publish  editions  in 
Paris,  and  of  some  flve  news 
agencies,  including  the  As- 
sociated Press,  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  and  Reu- 
ter’s. 

It  falls  to  the  Secretary 
of  this  Anglo-American  Asso- 
ciation to  arrange  the  rela- 
tions ' between  the  foreign 
press  and  the  French  "gov- 
ernment” of  which  Herriot 
is  now  Premier.  Last  year 
Mr.  Hickok  travelled  with 
Herriot  in  America  and  act- 
ed as  his  interpreter.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  man 
when  he  came  into  power 
stands  him  in  good  stead 
and  makes  him  the  best 
■“liaison  officer”  the  Paris 
correspondents  could  s e- 
lect. 

Your  newspaper  man  is  valet  to  the  world’s 
great  ones  and  he  seldom  finds  them  heroes. 
But  to  Guy  Hickok,  Herriot  is  a striking  ex- 
ception. "The  more  1 see  of  this  Frenchman 
the  more  faith  1 have  in  him.  On  pullmans 
and  in  hotels  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Washington,  and  New  York,  I had  a 
chance  to  know  him  closely.  And  since  he 
came  into  power  he  has  made  just  as  good  an 
impression  with  his  politics.  I have  never 
caught  him  taking  and  he  is  a clean  man  per- 
sonally.” Herriot  is  a socialist  and  keenly 
alert  to  public-mindedness;  and  he  knows  his 
French  constituency.  When  he  realized  the 
scope  of  Carnegie’s  gifts  of  libraries  to  the 
American  people,  and  saw  other  indications  of 
the  public  spirit  of  American  men  of  means,  he 
remarked  "I  should  like  to  see  you  get  any- 


thing like  that  out  of  my  hard-headed  bourgeois 
of  Lyons!” 

The  accompanying  photograph  records  an 
incident  of  the  departure  of  the  two  prime 
ministers  from  the  Geneva  Assembly,  Sep- 
tember 7.  By  accident  Mr.  Hickok  had 
drawn  a sleeping  car  compartment  near 


MacDonald’s,  and  was  arranging  his  baggage, 
when  Herriot  came  roaring  in  to  invite  Mac- 
Donald to  pass  the  night  in  his  private  car. 
When  excited,  and  he  was  excited,  Herriot 
forgets  what  little  English  he  knows.  He  and 
MacDonald  were  getting  nowhere  when  Herriot 
discovered  his  American  interpreter  and  got 
him  to  intervene.  Just  then  the  photographer 
yelled,  they  stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  win- 
dow, were  shot,  and  Herriot  bore  MacDonald 
off  to  his  car,  taking  Mr.  Hickok  with  him  for 
the  night  run  to  Paris.  A rather  good  oppor- 
tunity for  an  alert  newspaper  reporter. 

Mr.  Hickok  has  been  able  to  keep  his  poise 
and  judgment  in  a foreign  environment  and  to 
be  something  more  than  an  alert  newspaper 
reporter.  Mr.  H.  J.  Haskell,  ’96,  an  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  said  of  Guy  Hickok,  on 
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returning  from  five  inontlis  in  Europe  last 
winter,  that  of  all  the  American  newspaper 
men  he  had  met  in  Europe  Mr.  Hickok  was 
the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  in  his 
comments  on  the  European  situation.  S. 

Oberlin  to  Receive  Notable 
Lectureship 

THE  MEAD-SWING  FOUNDATION 

Oberlin  College  is  to  receive  a very  import- 
ant gift  in  the  form  of  an  endowment  amount- 
ing to  $30,000,  to  be  called  the  “ Mead-Swing 
Foundation,”  the  gift  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Temple  Swing,  formerly  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty,  now  resident  in  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Swing  have  long  had  it  in 
mind  to  arrange  for  this  significant  gift; 
$25,000  has  already  been  put  in  trust  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Foundation.  This  money  is 
to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  a total  of 
$30,000  is  held  in  the  trusteeship.  One-half  of 
the  income  is  thereafter  to  be  used  to  bring 
to  Oberlin  eminent  preachers  for  courses  of 
sermons  or  addresses,  and  “ to  bring  in  like 
manner  distinguished  scientists  to  Oberlin.” 

The  other  one-half  of  the  income  shall  be 
used,  first,  to  constitute  two  scholarships  of 
$200  each  per  annum  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology.  The  balance  of  the  income  shall 
be  available  to  pay  the  tuition  and  necessary 
expenses  in  Oberlin  College  of  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  donors  as  they  may  apply  for  the 
same. 

The  provision  for  this  lectureship  will  meet 
a need*  which  has  long  been  emphasized  by 
President  King,  for  a fund  which  would  make 
possible  just  the  splendid  opportunities  for 
which  this  Foundation  provides.  There  are 
often  eminent  men  in  this  country  or  visitors 
from  abroad  who  are  available  for  such 
service,  whom  it  will  now  be  possible  to  bring 
to  Oberlin  under  the  auspices  of  this  Foun- 
dation. It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  also 
to  memorialize  in  this  important  and  useful 
fashion  the  long  and  significant  service  to 
Oberlin  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Swing. 


THE  OHIO  CLASSICAL  CONFERENCE 
NOVEMBER  13,  14,  15 
An  annual  meeting  of  the  classical  teachers, 
both  college  and  secondary,  of  Ohio  was  or- 
ganized three  years  ago  on  the  initiative  of 
the  classical  department  of  Oberlin  College. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  with  Denison  Uni- 


versity; the  second  with  Ohio  Wesleyan;  and 
the  conference  was  entertained  this  year  by 
Oberlin  College. 

About  250  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  attended  the  Conference,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  gatherings  of  class- 
ical teachers  ever  held  in  the  Middle  West. 


Among  the  delegates  registered  at  the  Class- 
ical Conference  were  the  following  Oberlin 
graduates:  Frances  Moore,  ’24,  Napoleon; 

Barbara  Johnson,  ’24,  Castalia:  Dorothy 

Thomas,  ’24,  Olmsted  Falls;  Juanita  Coffman, 
’24,  Maumee;  Dorothy  Seeger,  ’05,  Youngs- 
town; Esther  Williams,  ’19,  Lima;  Anna  Os- 
born, ’10,  Cleveland;  Grace  Gibson,  ’86,  To- 
ledo; May  Recher,  ’16,  Dayton;  Dorothy 
Welch,  ’22,  Chardon;  Mary  Miller,  ’90,  Cleve- 
land; Hazel  Biggs,  ’12,  Cleveland;  Marian 
Smith,  ’19,  Cleveland;  H.  A.  Cameron,  ’12, 
Lakewood;  Margaret  Robson,  ’15.  Bowling 
Green;  Dorothy  Verring,  ’14,  Youngstown; 
Cassie  Kelner,  ’04,  Cleveland;  Norma  Dyer, 
’23,  Lima;  and  Professor  W.  L.  Carr,  now  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 


MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORGAN  DEDICATED 
On  September  25,  the  new  Lois  Mary  Cowles 
Memorial  I'ipe  Organ  was  dedicated  in  the 
Mission  Hills  Congregational  Church,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  This  organ  is  the  gift  of  Mary 
F.  Cowles  (ex-’92)  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alice 
Cowles  Doane  (’84),  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  Lois  Mary  Cowles  (’58).  The  Mission 
Hills  church  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Doane  (T.  ’82-’83)),  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Cowles  Doane.  The  organ  was  designed,  and 
the  opening  concert  given,  by  their  son,  John 
Doane  (’09).  A San  Diego  paper  states:  the 
organ  “ is  the  most  modern  and  complete  of 
its  size,  and  was  made  and  installed  by  the 
Austin  Organ  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  constructed  the  great  outdoor  organ  in 
Balboa  park.  It  cost  in  excess  of  $10,000.  The 
instrument  is  completely  electrical  throughout, 
and  has  1300  pipes,  with  all  of  the  customary 
equipment.  In  quality  of  tone  and  perfection 
of  construction,  the  organ  is  said  to  be  second 
to  none.” 


Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis  has  returned  from 
a ten  months’  visit  to  the  far  east.  She  vis- 
ited in  Manila,  Japan  and  the  field  of  her 
former  missionary  work  and  other  places  in 
China. 
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Meeting  of  the  Trustees 


The  Annual  Meeting  o£  the  Board  o£  Trus- 
tees o£  Oberlin  College  was  held  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Oberlin,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 1-1,  lf)24,  beginning  at  9:30  o’clock.  The 
following  trustees  were  present:  President 

King  of  Oberlin,  Dr.  D.  P.  Bradley  o£  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  W.  C.  Cochran  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  E. 
D.  Durand  of  Washington,  D.  C„  Mr.  C.  K. 
Fauver  of  New  York,  Mr.  Thomas  Henderson 
of  Oberlin,  Judge  Alexander  Hadden  of  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  A.  B.  McNairy  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  I. 
W.  Metcalf  of  Oberlin,  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  G.  B.  Siddall  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  H. 
M.  Tenney  of  Lakewood,  Mr.  M.  L.  Thomsen 
of  Cleveland,  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner  of  New  York, 
Mr.  L.  T.  Warner  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Miss  Katharine  Wright  of  Dayton. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Bohn, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  upon  the  progress 
of  the  campaign  of  the  College  to  raise 
$4,500,000,  showed  that  on  August  31,  1924,  a 
total  of  8,462  pledges  had  been  received  for  an 
aggregate  sum  of  $2,812,000,  including  pledges 
lor  scholarships  and  loan  funds  amounting  to 
$165,000;  for  the  new  hospital,  $56,000; 
for  a recreation  field  lor  women,  $15,000. 
Most  of  the  remainder  was  undesignated 
and  will  be  used  lor  general  endowment. 
The  contributors  to  this  fund  had  the  op- 
tion of  annual  payments  over  a period  of 
five  years,  and  many  of  the  subscribers  took 
advantage  of  the  possible  extension  of  time. 
During  the  year  the  Treasurer  received  pay- 
ments upon  pledges  from  4,100  subscribers,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  payments  during  the 
year  being  $464,900. 

Other  gifts  received  by  the  Treasurer  dur- 
ing the  year,  either  for  current  use  or  as  ad- 
ditions to  funds  already  established,  amounted 
to  $61,300.  The  balance  sheet  on  August  31, 
1924,  showed  endowment  tor  current  expenses 
amounting  to  $2,874,000;  for  scholarships  and 
loan  funds,  $484,000.  The  total  assets  of  the 
College,  including  buildings  and  equipment, 
were  reported  by  the  Treasurer  as  $6,825,713. 

The  income  from  investments  yielded  5Vt 
per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  items  reported 
to  the  Trustees  at  this  meeting  was  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  it  had  proved  possible 
to  make  a payment  of  $57,763  upon  the  accu- 
mulated war-time  deficit.  In  the  last  two 
years  this  deficit,  which  on  August  31,  1922, 


amounted  to  $192,700,  has  been  reduced  to 
$71,100.  This  remaining  accumulated  deficit 
must  be  entirely  cleared  off  before  the  College 
can  claim  any  part  of  the  General  Education 
Board  pledge  of  $500,000,  made  in  1923,  a part 
payment  upon  which  will  be  due  when  the 
deficit  is  entirely  removed.  The  reductions 
have  been  made  possible  only  by  extraordinary 
economies  and  retrenchments  in  the  operation 
of  the  College. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
showed  a total  enrolment  for  the  year  1923-24 
of  1773  students.  The  enrolment  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  1924-25  shows  an  increase  of  111 
students  over  the  preceding  year.  The  enrol- 
ment of  1280  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
present  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  College,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Fi-eshman 
class,  consisting  of  210  men  and  189  women. 
The  total  number  of  men  in  all  departments 
of  the  institution  this  year  is  690  as  compared 
to  604  last  year. 

The  Secretary’s  report  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  individual  graduates  in  the  history  of 
the  College  now  reaches  a total  of  8318.  Of 
this  number  6414  are  living.  Exactly  50  per 
of  the  living  alumni  have  been  graduated  dur- 
ing the  last  fourteen  years.  During  ninety 
years  of  the  history  of  the  College  there  have 
been  46,984  students,  divided  as  follows:  grad- 
uates, 8,318;  non-graduates,  38,666.  The  earl- 
iest living  graduate  of  the  College  is  Mrs. 
Mary  Hall  Johnson  of  Oakland,  Calif.,,  of  the 
class  of  1854.  The  oldest  surviving  graduate, 
in  point  of  years,  is  Mrs.  Rosanna  Baldwin 
Walker  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  of  the  class 
of  1855.  She  was  93  years  of  age  March  4, 
1924. 

The  Secretary’s  report  also  brings  out  some 
interesting  data  on  Oberlin’s  success  iu  hold- 
ing students  tor  graduation.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  Oberlin  has  graduated  a little 
more  than  half  of  her  students,  51.5%.  This 
is  a high  percentage.  The  report  shows,  too, 
that  Oberlin  has  a low  "freshman  mortality” 
rate  as  compared  with  other  institutions,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  high  entrance  requirements. 
Oberlin’s  rate  is  26.56!,  as  against  3261  rep- 
resenting the  average  experience  of  107  insti- 
tutions for  a period  of  eight  years. 

Beyond  this  the  report  points  out  that  the 
College  retains  for  graduation  an  unusually 
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large  percent  of  the  students  who  achieve 
Freshman  Honors,  that  is,  the  highest  ten 
percent  of  the  ciass,  in  scholarship.  During 
the  iast  twenty  years  the  Coliege  has  gradu- 
ated 74.5%  of  the  Freshman  Honor  students. 
Death,  ill  health,  marriage,  financial  difficul- 
ties, the  necessity  of  entering  upon  i>rofes- 
sional  and  technical  work  before  the  comple- 
tion of  Liberal  Arts  training,  and  enrolment 
at  other  colleges  and  universities  because  of 
geographicai  considerations  or  because  of  fam- 
ily connections, — these  are  the  reasons  for  the 
non-return  to  Oherlin  of  the  relatively  few' 
Freshman  Honor  students  who  have  not  con- 
tinued their  study  in  the  College.  It  rarely  oc- 
curs that  students  in  the  group  withdraw 
from  Oberiin  to  enroll  in  other  institutions 
for  work  in  Liberal  Arts  course  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction either  with  Oberiin  standards  of 
scholarship  or  with  student  iife  in  Oberiin. 

The  Librarian’s  report  showed  a continued 
growth  in  the  use  of  Carnegie  Library.  On 
September  1,  1924,  the  library  contained  251,- 
904  bound  volumes  and  221,600  unbound  vol- 
umes, pamphlets,  maps  and  charts.  The  num- 
ber of  accessions  to  the  library  during  the 
year  inciuded  10,931  bound  voiumes  and  3,300 
unbound  volumes. 

A report  of  progress  was  presented  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Allen  Hospital.  The 
erection  of  this  building  was  begun  in  July. 
The  walls  are  practically  completed  and  ready 
for  the  roof.  The  total  construction  cost  of 
the  new  hospital  will  be  $146,300.  It  will  pro- 
vide 28  beds,  with  possible  emergency  ca- 
pacity lor  25  more,  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
some  time  during  the  month  of  February, 
1925. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  Athletics 
showed  a surplus  for  the  year  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics  account  amounting  to 
?2422.  It  has  required  the  savings  of  six 
years  to  clear  off  the  debts  of  the  Intercolle- 
giate Athletics  account  as  they  stood  in  1918, 
but  all  the  old  advance  for  the  Athletic  Field 
is  now  paid  off  and  future  profits  can  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  fund  for  stadium  seats. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  to  member- 
ship of  the  Prudential  Committee  Miss  Anna 
Klingenhagen,  Dean  of  College  Women,  and 
Miss  Frances  Nash,  Dean  of  Conservatory 
Women. 


'23 — Wray  D.  Fannin  is  now  associated  with 
his  father  in  insurance  business  in  Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 


New  Oberiin  Song  Book 

The  Committee  on  the  new  Oberiin 
Song  Book  has  completed  a good  deal  of 
the  preliminary  work  connected  with 
the  revision  of  the  old  book  and  it  is 
now  turning  itself  vigorously  to  the  col- 
lection and  selection  of  new  material. 
The  contests  which  are  being  carried  on 
will  end  Thursday,  January  15,  1925. 
The  awards  and  conditions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Alumnae  Sony  Contest 
$57.00  (first  place)  and  .$28.50  (second 
place)  for  an  Alumnae  Song  Con- 
test, first  launched  during  the 
financial  campaign,  wili  close  Jan- 
uary 15.  The  author  of  the  words 
must  be  a woman  graduate  or 
former  student;  the  music  may 
be  original,  borrowed,  or  com- 
posed by  some  one  else. 

General  Song  Contest 
$20.00  PRIZE  for  the  best  ALMA  MATER 
SONG. 

Words  now  in  existence  may  be 
used:  the  music  must  be  original. 
$20.00  PRIZE  for  the  best  GENERAL 
OBERLIN  SONG. 

This  song  must  be  original  in 
both  words  and  music. 

.$10.00  (first  place)  and  $5.00  (second 
place)  for  NEW  SONGS. 

Existing  and  distinctive  tunes 
may  be  used  as  the  basis  tor  new 
words.  Old  hackneyed  tunes  will 
be  given  very  little  consideration. 

The  contest  numbers  should  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  office  of  the 
Alumni  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

Oberlin’s  progress.  It  was  soon  after  Mr. 
Starr’s  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1881  that 
he  assisted  in  forming  the  Oberiin  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  lilinois.  He  was  president  of  that 
organization  in  1887.  About  that  time  he 
helped  to  finance  the  first  Oberiin  Glee  Club 
concert  in  Chicago.  Paul  Cravath  was  man- 
ager of  the  Club  when  It  gave  its  concert  at 
the  old  Central  Music  Hall. 

I venture  that  when  the  boys  and  girls  of 
’75  gather  for  their  fiftieth  reunion  next  June, 
they  will  think  that  they  are  Just  as  young  as 
any  of  the  “ grads.”  And  you  fellows  who  are 
back  for  your  first  reunions,  and  expect  to 
carry  off  the  banner  in  Illumination  Night 
parade,  watch  out!  Starr  of  ’75  will  be  there, 
too! 
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NEED  COMPLETION  OF  FOOTBALL  SEATS 
The  plans  for  an  athletic  field  in  Oberlin 
were  developed  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1913.  The  birdseye  view  of  the  grounds 
in  the  accompanying  cut  show's  what  these 
plans  were.  The  arrangements  have  been 
fairly  well  carried  out,  w'ith  the  exception  of 
the  creation  of  spectator’s  stands  for  the  foot- 
ball field  and  for  the  baseball  diamond.  The 
funds  that  th'e  College  had  hoped  w'ould  be 
provided  fell  short  of  the  total  amount  neces- 
sary for  this  part  of  the  construction.  The 
cost  of  the  improvements  that  were  made  was 
$31,000,  and  the  payments  of  pledges  toward 
this  amounted  to  only  .$16,000,  leaving  a bal- 
ance of  $15,000  unpaid.  In  addition  to  ibis 
debt  there  was  an  added  debt  of  approximately 


$7,000,  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war, 
and  on  the  first  of  August,  1919,  the  net  out- 
standing debt  faced  by  the  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Fund  w'as  something  over  $22,000.  The 
surplus  from  Intercollegiate  Athletics  during 
the  five  years  from  September,  1919,  to 
August,  1924,  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  this 
debt,  the  last  payment  upon  the  College  ad- 
vance having  been  made  on  Friday,  October 
31,  1924. 

During  the  last  four  years  there  have  been 
two  occasions  when  the  seating  capacity  at  the 
football  field  ha.s  been  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  spectators.  The  first  of 
these  tw’o  occasions  was  in  November,  1921. 
tile  Oberlin-Wooster  game,  when  there  were 
5,809  paid  admis.sions.  The  second  occasion 
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was  at  the  Case  game  this  year  when  the 
Wooster  record  was  surpassed  by  more  than 
one  thousand,  the  total  number  of  paid  ad- 
missions at  the  Case  game  being  6,872. 

The  present  wooden  seats  are  seven  rows 
high  and  accommodate  1,540  spectators  on  each 
side.  To  this  total  of  3,080  should  be  added 
temporary  seats  arranged  at  the  north  and 
south  ends,  accommodating  1,800  more.  The 
total  number  of  seats  at  the  field  to  accom- 
modate the  above  attendance  was  less  than 
5,000,  and  this  of  course  means  that  for  the 
Case  game  between  1,800  and  2,000  people 
stood  under  extremely  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions. 

Oberlin  needs  new  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  field  to  accommodate  5,000  spectators  in- 


stead of  1,540.  The  cost  involved  is  approxi- 
mated at  $50,000.  This  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  a section  of  seats  25  rows  high. 
The  new  Army  stadium  at  West  Point  cost 
$12.80  per  seat,  and  is  probably  the  stadium  of 
recent  construction  that  Oberlin  can  most 
wisely  copy.  The  builder  of  that  stadium,  the 
Osborn  Engineering  Company  of  Cleveland,  as- 
sures us  that  the  section  of  seats  needed  as 
above  can  be  built  for  $12.50  per  seat,  with  a 
sufficient  margin  to  allow  the  equipment  of 
proper  dressing  rooms  and  toilet  facilities 
under  the  stands  and  the  development  of  ade- 
quate ticket  offices  for  handling  such  crowds 
as  we  had  at  the  time  of  the  Case  game.  Other 
stadiums  of  recent  construction  include  those 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Harmonics 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

“ Wbat’s  in  a name?  ” Harmonics,  the  cap- 
tion of  this  column,  lor  instance — would  you 
have  preferred  “Musical  Murmurs?”  Hardly! 
It  sounds  a little  mumhling,  or  suggests  heart 
trouble,  or  perhaps  brings  to  mind  that  piece 
you  used  to  play  con  cxprcssionc,  “Whisper- 
ing Winds.”  Consider  then  “ Conservatory 
Cackles.”  Certainly  it  is  not  dignified  enough, 
although  had  the  magnetic  attraction  of  “K” 
been  yielded  to,  the  Kansas  constituency  of 
this  column  might  have  been  catered  to  in 
more  ways  than  one.  “Sharps  and  Flats”  is 
already  in  use,  and  further,  it  suggests  mere 
accidentals.  “ Harmonics,”  however,  are  par- 
tials.  The  fundamental  in  this  case  is  our 
Conservatory,  and  from  its  rich  overtones  a 
few'  w'ill  he  chosen  and  noted  here  each  month. 

One  does  not  think  of  Beethoven  as  a nov- 
elty. Yet  lew  of  the  most  seasoned  concert 
goers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  all 
ten  of  the  Beethoven  violin  and  pianoforte 
sonatas.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  William  Mason 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Maurice  Kessler,  we  had 
lour  afternoon  recitals  devoted  to  ten  duet 
sonatas.  These  concerts  afforded  a great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Kessler  tor  so  generously 
sharing  their  love  of  Beethoven  with  us. 

Tolstoi’s  “Kreutzer  Sonata”  Is  quite  a dif- 
ferent thing  than  Beethoven’s,  but  quite  worth 
perusing.  You  may  he  interested  in  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill’s  new  hook  on  French  mu- 
sic; for  him  who  takes  his  art  too  seriously 
make  a Christmas  gift  of  H.  T.  Finck’s  latest 
ehuillition,  “ Musical  Laughs.” 

The  recital  of  Dusolina  Giannini,  soprano, 
takes  a place  in  the  w’hite  light  beside  those 
of  Claire  Dux  and  Alessandro  Bond.  One 
does  not  hear  perfect  singing,  at  least  on  earth, 
hut  the  memories  of  such  recitals  are  a “ Joy 
forever.”  Although  this  is  not  the  place  to 
sum  up  vocal  virtues  or  flash  a few  flaws  one 
must  note  the  power  of  Giannini  to  live  each 
song.  More  recent  was  the  recital  of  Guiomar 
Novaes,  pianist.  Respecting  her  medium,  she 
seldom  torments  the  pianofoi'te  by  demanding 
too  much.  Chopin  must  have  thought  the  first 


movement  of  his  b minor  sonata  in  much  the 
same  way  that  Novaes  recreated  it  for  us  the 
other  evening.  There  was  in  it  rare  union  of 
poetry  of  tone  and  interpretation. 

The  month  has  brought  two  shocks  to  us  all 
through  the  sudden  illness  of  two  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Mr.  John  Ross  Frampton  has  resumed 
his  teaching  alter  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. Mr.  George  Carl  Hastings  is  at  the 
Clinic  Hospital,  Cleveland,  where  he  is  recu- 
perating from  a successful  operation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Adams  and  daugh- 
ter Ellen  are  in  Paris  at  No.  4 Rue  Jules  Chap- 
lain. They  both  w'rlte  with  enthusiasm  of 
their  study  with  Mme.  Valda.  Fi'equently  they 
see  the  Morrisons,  who  are  stopping  at  the 
Triannon  Palace  Hotel. 

A recital  of  music  for  two  pianofortes  was 
recently  given  by  two  faculty  members.  Miss 
Ruth  Palmer  Kelley  and  Mr.  Leslie  Jolliff.  The 
program  included  the  Saiut-Saens  Variations  on 
a theme  by  Beethoven,  the  Chopin  Rondo  and 
the  bewitching  wmltz  from  the  Arensky  Suite. 
You  may  recall  the  old  saw — “ What  sounds 
worse  than  one  flute?”  The  answer  is — 
“two.”  Without  the  ranks  of  purely  profes- 
sional pianists  one  might  usually  apply  this 
riddle  to  piano  playing.  At  this  recital,  how- 
ever, the  ensemble  was  excellent  and  there 
was  much  of  poetic  beauty.  I can  never  hear 
two  pianoforte  music  without  thinking  of  the 
immense  difficulties  of  ensemble  that  have  or 
have  not  been  overcome.  Imagine  then  the 
treat  that  was  theirs  who  heard  Beethoven 
and  AVoeffl,  and  later  Mendelssohn  and  Mos- 
cheles  as  they  “darted” — in  Moscheles’  words — 
“ as  quick  as  lightning,  on  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  other’s  harmonies.” 


Homecoming — Plus 

The  College  Dramatic  Association  exhibited 
recently  in  Oberlin,  Will  Roger’s  parody,  enti- 
tled, “ Two  Wagons,  Both  Covered.”  There 
occurred  also  during  this  month  of  Novem- 
ber, “ Two  Celebrations,  Both  Homecomings,” 
though  they  were  not  so  named  in  advance. 

The  first  was  the  bona  fide  annual  Home- 
coming, on  the  occasion  of  the  now  celebrated 
date  of  the  footljall  victory  over  Case,  the 
sixtli  in  an  unbroken  series,  eight  in  all,  in  this 
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clianipioiiship  season.  On  that  November  first 
the  Alumi  came  back  to  visit  AUna  Mater. 
The  second  day  was  like  unto  the  first,  only 
Mater  and  Pater  came  home  on  ‘‘  Dad’s  and 
Mother’s  Day,”  to  celebrate  tlie  victory  over 
Miami  with  their  student  sous  and  daughters 
in  Oberlin. 

November  first  saw  an  unprecedented  crowd 
on  Dill  Field.  Over  seven  thousand  spectators 
crowding  and  overflowing  the  weather-worn 
bleachers  (mutely  appealing  as  they  did  for 
the  adequate  concrete  grandstands  so  sorely 
needed).  The  Alumni  came  early  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Friday'  night  rally;  they  remained 
for  the  ail-college  party  Saturday  night — some 
of  them  even  joined  in  the  main-floor  hilar- 
ity, most  of  them  happily  content  with  looking 
on  from  the  gallery,  but  joining  in  the  “pep” 
singing,  so  splendidly  lead  by  Jack  Wirkler. 

The  “Dads  and  Mothers”  came  in  large  num- 
bers (Nov.  15),  probably  more  of  them  than 
on  any  sifnilar  occasion  in  the  brief  history 
of  this  special  day.  They  were  royally  enter- 
tained. Trustee  Clayton  Fauver  spoke  for  the 
“old  grads”  Friday  night,  and  Dale  McMillen, 
ex-’04,  for  the  Dads.  Saturday  morning  there 
was  a special  gathering  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  Finney  Chapel,  where  Dr.  Andrews 
played,  and  short  talks  were  given  by  Miss 
Katherine  Wright,  ’98,  President  King,  and 
Ralph  Andrews  (for  the  student  body). 

Breathlessly  the  crowd  waited,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th,  for  the  final  score,  13-2,  com- 
pleting this  first  season  for  Coach  Hughes, 
a season  without  defeat.  Then,  chilled  but 
satisfied,  they  went  back  to  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing for  an  informal  reception,  and,  in  the  eve- 
ning, to  another  all-college  party  in  the  Men’s 
Gymnasium,  this  time  centered  about  the  fath- 
ers and  mothers,  the  guests  of  the  day.  Hav- 
ing been  thus  corrupted  (?)  by  the  “younger 
generation,”  if  you  should  have  asked  any  one 
of  the  Dads  or  Mothers  if  they  had  had  a good 
time  in  Oberlin  over  this  week-end,  he  would 
doubtless  have  replied,  “I’ll  say  we  did!  ” 


The  College  is  deeply  indebted  to  “Jack” 
Wirkler,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  was  in- 
defatigable in  planning  for  and  carrying 
through  successfully  the  plans  for  Homecom- 
ing Day,  Dad’s  and  Mother’s  Day,  and  Migra- 
tion Day  earlier  as  well.  These  special  occa- 
sions, in  the  absence  of  an  Alumni  Secretary, 
were  not  only  efficiently  planned  for  in  advance, 
but  Mr.  Wirkler  was  omnipresent  in  welcom- 
ing the  visitors  to  Oberlin.  Too  much  can 
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hardly  be  said  tor  his  inspirational  leadership 
in  the  special  singing,  stunts,  et  cetera,  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  all- 
college parties  and  other  occasions. 


Student  Life 

R.  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

“What,  old  December’s  bareness  everywhere! 
And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer’s 
time; 

The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime.” 
On  their  out-bound  journeys  are  the  birds, 
while  the  soul  of  man  comes  wandering  home 
to  take  a winter’s  rest.  And  so  the  souls  of 
the  students  have  turned  inward,  have  at  last 
settled  for  the  undivided  attention  to  the  arts, 
literature,  drama,  and  music;  and  might  we 
not  include  science,  philosophy,  and  forensics! 

Buildings,  classes,  routine,  boarding  houses, 
and  rowdyism!  That  is  the  conception  that 
many  have  of  college  and  college  life,  but  they 
have  tailed  to  know  the  heart  of  this  type  of 
institution.  Perhaps  there  are  some  who  even 
reflect  upon  their  student  days  as  if  they  were 
inconoclastic  diversion,  when  one  spends  his 
youth  to  become  disillusioned  before  he  enters 
the  wide,  wide  world.  But  there  is  warmth, 
and  glow,  a rich  ruddy  glow,  even  as  rich  as 
the  fusing  yellows,  oranges  and  crimsons  on 
the  maples,  oaks  and  elms  in  autumn,  in  the 
life  of  a college  of  the  arts. 

Dr.  Richard  Burton  of  the  Department  of 
English  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  deliv- 
ered the  monthly  lecture  for  October  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel  at  the  regular  noon  service,  on 
Friday,  the  17lh.  He  spoke  on  Mark  Twain, 
characterizing  the  great  humorist  as  one  of 
the  most  sombre  minded  men  he  ever  knew. 
He  believed  that  Mr.  Clemens  wished  to  be 
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considered  as  a writer  of  the  serious  side  of 
life  and  not  to  be  called  a “ funny-man.” 

Students  iu  politics,  the  straw  vote  kind  of 
politics,  indicated  their  choice  of  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  on  ballots  taken  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  October  23.  Out  of  1,735  students 
1,397  cast  their  ballot  and  1,014  of  these  were 
for  Coolidge:  229  for  La  Follette;  154  for  Da- 
vis. Coolidge  was  the  most  popular  choice 
among  the  Conservatory,  Freshman  and  Soph- 
omore students,  and  the  women  of  the  upper 
classes.  However,  iu  the  upper  classes  the 
Progressives  almost  tied  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  graduate  students  actually  elected  La 
Follette  to  their  pedestal.  Out  of  28  faculty 
votes,  13  were  for  Coolidge,  8 for  Davis  and 
7 for  La  Follette. 

Freshman  colors  were  displayed  between 
halves  at  the  Denison  game  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 25.  The  wearers  of  the  class  sweaters 
first  formed  a gigantic  numeral,  '28,  in  the 
center  of  the  field,  and  afterward  a large  let- 
ter “ 0.”  The  colors  are,  for  the  college,  scar- 
let and  grey;  and  for  the  conservatory,  tur- 
quoise and  grey.  Speaking  of  games  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  Oberlin  actually  disap- 
peared on  October  18.  The  Cleveland  police 
found  her  later  in  the  day  roaming  about  on 
the  streets  of  Cleveland  asking  the  direction 
to  Van  Horn  field,  where  we  played  Western 
Reserve  University.  It  was  Migration  Day 
and  everyone  migrated  to  the  big  city,  classes 
for  the  day  having  been  suspended.  After  the 
game  most  of  the  students  dined  in  the  “ Far 
East,”  a Chinese  restaurant  a la  Oberlin  on 
Euclid  Avenue.  At  theatre  hour,  all  went  to 
Keith's  Palace  for  an  evening’s  entertainment 
at  vaudeville. 

Hallowe’en  arrived  about  two  weeks  after, 
when  the  twenty-year-old  goblins  showed  their 
ability  to  run  Fords  on  women’s  dormitory 
front  porches,  and  to  hang  bicycles  in  trees. 
But  on  the  next  night  came  the  Hallowe’en 
dance,  a gala  affair.  It  was  the  night  of 
Alumni  Home-Coming  and  Warner  Gymna- 
sium was  a bedlam  of  noise  and  loud  colors. 
In  costume  there  were  Mexicans,  Swiss  and 
Spaniards;  butterflies  and  milk-maids;  Dutch 
boys,  bums  and  clowns.  Following  some 
songs,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  evening,  a 
large  pumpkin,  in  fact  colossal,  was  rolled  out 
onto  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  was  carefully 
cut  open  and  a feature  dancer  jumped  out,  en- 
tertaining all  who  viewed  her  art. 

Another  memorable  event  occurred  on  No- 
vember 14,  15  aitu  16,  when  the  students  en- 


tertained their  "Dads”  and  Mothers  over  the 
week-end.  On  the  eve  of  November  14  Doro- 
thea Spinney  rendered  a dramatic  reading  of 
the  Medea  of  Euripides  in  Warner  Concert 
Hall.  Dr.  C.  H.  A.  Wager  had  given  a lecture 
on  this  play,  and  other  plays  of  Euripides,  the 
afternoon  before.  On  the  night  of  November 
14,  fifteen  members  of  the  Latin  department 
presented  a Latin  play,  “ Mostellaria,”  or  “ The 
Haunted  House,”  in  Warner  Hall.  J.  E.  Stone 
of  the  class  of  1917,  made  a metrical  transla- 
tion of  the  “ Mostellaria,”  which  was  the  one 
the  players  used.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
Better  Movie  Board  presented  a movie  men- 
tioned above.  On  Sunday  special  services 
were  offered  in  the  churches  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian Association  meetings,  making  an  attract- 
ive program  tor  the  parents  of  the  students. 

From  November  7 to  27  photogrophs  of 
Switzerland  taken  by  Frederick  Boissonnas  of 
Geneva  were  on  exhibit  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Art  Building.  Professor  A.  W.  Aron,  head  of 
the  German  department,  delivered  two  lectures 
on  the  photographs  during  the  course  of  the 
exhibit. 

Mme.  Adrienne  d’Ambricourt,  French  act- 
ress, recently  of  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt 
of  Paris,  rendered  a recital  of  French  poetry 
in  Warner  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 20.  The  French  department  officials  felt 
that  they  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  this 
artist. 

As  the  second  lecturer  of  the  Oberlin  Art 
Association  program.  Dr.  C.  H.  A.  Wager 
talked  on  the  City  of  Siena,  Italy,  on  Friday 
evening,  November  21.  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  some  slides  made  from  pictures  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Wager.  He  gave  a re- 
markable account  of  the  spiritual  life  out  of 
which  the  Siena  schools  of  painting  and  archi- 
tecture grew. 


Two  silver  cups  were  awarded  at  the  time 
of  the  Alumni  Homecoming  game,  November  1 
^one  to  the  boarding  house  that  decorated 
most  effectively,  and  one  to  the  best  decorated 
business  house.  Cleverness  and  attractiveness 
of  decoration  rather  than  expensiveness  were 
the  chief  considerations.  The  cups  were  award- 
ed to  Tank  Hall  and  to  Yocom  Bros.  Honor- 
able mention  was  given  to  Lauderleigh,  Bald- 
win and  the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank.  Alumni 
filled  the  position  on  the  committee  of  awards: 
Dr.  C.  E.  Simpson,  ’99,  of  Detroit;  R.  S.  Dou- 
gall,  e.\'-’19,  of  Pittsburgh,  aud  Miss  Julia 
Severance,  ex-’Ol,  of  Oberlin. 
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Faculty 

Miss  Ella  Louise  Brownback,  former  in- 
structor of  English,  has  retired  from  active 
service  after  being  connected  with  Oberlin 
College  for  twenty-four  years.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Mt.  Holyoke  in  1879,  Miss  Brown- 
back  taught  English  and  Mathematics  in 
Miss  Bulkley’s  School  for  Girls,  Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson,  from  1882  until  she  came  to  Oberlin 
to  teach  in  the  Oberlin  Academy  in  1900,  In 
1916  she  was  transferred  from  her  position  as 
tutor  of  English  in  the  Academy  to  Instructor 
of  English  in  the  College,  which  position  she 
has  held  until  her  retirement  in  June.  She 
received  her  Master’s  degree  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
in  1902  and  from  1906-1908  studied  in  Rome 
and  Berlin.  Miss  Brownback  is  spending  the 
winter  in  the  east,  but  expects  to  return  to 
Oberlin  in  the  spring. 

The  Physics  Department  of  the  College 
maintains  a radio-telegraph  transmitting  sta- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Howe  and  operated  by  Mr.  Everett  W. 
Thatcher,  a senior,  who  has  become  a licensed 
radio  operator.  This  station  is  in  almost 
daily  communication  with  both  coasts.  Just 
previous  to  the  time  that  the  station  was 
closed  for  the  summer,  its  signals  were  heard 
by  an  operator  in  New  Zealand,  and  before 
that,  it  was  heard  on  a number  of  occasions 
by  the  famous  North  Pole  expedition. 

The  station  is  operated  on  short  wave- 
lengths, the  wave-length  of  its  signals  being 
about  one-quarter  of  that  upon  which  the 
average  broadcasting  station  operates.  A new 
field  of  progress  in  radio  has  recently  been 
opened  up  by  Investigations  in  short-wave 
work.  The  discoveries  have  been  principally 
made  by  amateurs,  who  were  limited  by  law 
to  short  waves  in  order  that  they  might  not 
conflict  with  the  large  long-wave  broadcasting 
stations. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  just  received  a copy 
of  Professor  Herbert  H.  Youtz’s  new  book, 
“The  Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual.”  It  is  re- 
viewed in  another  column.  Mr.  Youtz  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Christian 
Ethics  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Carter  are 
spending  the  winter  at  Coconut  Grove,  Pla. 

Professor  Sims,  head  of  the  Sociology  De- 
partment, attended  the  seventh  annual  con- 
ference of  the  American  Country  Lite  Asso- 


ciation held  at  Columbus  November  8 to  11. 
Mr.  Sims  gave  a report  on  “ The  State  of  the 
Rural  Church  ” at  this  convention. 

Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  was  unanimously  adopted  Lib- 
eral candidate  for  the  borough  of  Sunderland 
at  a meeting  of  electors  on  October  9.  Dr. 
Hannah  left  Oberlin  in  June  and  spent  the 
summer  lecturing  in  America  and  in  England. 
When  he  left  his  plans  were  to  return  to  Ober- 
lin for  the  second  semester  of  this  year. 

On  November  6 Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes 
presided  at  a large  Intersectional  Meeting  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  held  in  Cleve- 
land. Two  hundred  chemists  from  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Michigan  participated.  The  pro- 
gram featured  speakers  of  international  rep- 
utation. On  November  3 and  4 Professor 
Holmes  address  the  Rochester  and  Buffalo  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and 
the  Mercer  Club  of  Buffalo. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  represented  the  Col- 
lege at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dayton 
Alumni  Association  on  Nevember  1.  Robert  C. 
Wright,  ’22,  was  elected  President  of  the  Day- 
ton  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Taylor  of  the  Physics  Department  has 
announced  the  following  tentative  schedule  of 
subjects  for  the  Physics  Club  throughout  the 
coming  year.  The  general  subject  is  “ The 
Structure  of  Atoms.” 

November  10 — Atom,  Electron  and  Quantum, 
Professor  ’Taylor. 

November  19 — Radioactivity  and  Isotopes, 
Professor  Chapin. 

November  26 — The  Electron,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Howe. 

December  9 — The  Nucleus  of  the  Atom,  Pro- 
fessor Taylor. 

January  7 — X-Rays  as  Revealers  of  Atomic 
Interiors,  Mr.  Tucker. 

February  4 — The  Arrangement  of  Electrlons 
in  the  Atom,  Mr.  Stetson. 

February  18 — Spectroscopic  Evidence  on  the 
Structure  of  Atoms.  Miss  Sperry. 

March  4 — The  Bohr  Theory  of  the  Atom, 
Mr.  Thatcher. 

March  18 — Photoelectricity,  Mr.  Willis. 

April  15 — Mathematical  Methods  Used  in 
Investigations  on  Atomic  Structure,  Professor 
Cairns. 

April  29 — The  Sommerfeld  ’Theory,  Professor 
Taylor. 

May  13 — The  Sommerfeld  ’Theory  (contin- 
ued). 
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Athletics 

Lewis  Spaulding,  ’28 

Undisputed  Cltami)ions  of  Ohio!  That  is  the 
title  which  Oberliii’s  football  team,  under 
Coach  Hughes,  has  earned  this  season  by  vir- 
tue of  eight  straight  victories  over  conference 
opponents.  It  means  much  more  than  any 
title  an  Oberlin  eleven  has  won  for  many  years 
because,  though  they  have  been  champions  sev- 
eral times  before  there  has  always  been  some 
other  team  in  the  conference  which,  though 
winning  less  games,  had  a percentage  of  1,000 
and  a consequent  technical  claim  on  the  title 
along  with  the  true  victors.  However,  this 
year  no  other  team  in  the  conference  has  a 
perfect  percentage  and  therefore  no  vestige  of 
a claim  which  could  place  a stigma  on  Ober- 
lin’s  record  exists.  Up  till  the  last  Saturday 
of  the  conference  race,  it  was  feared  by  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  followers  that  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan would  thus  technically  tie,  with  six  vic- 
tories, but  all  fear  was  eliminated  when  Ohio 
University  upset  the  dope  and  gained  a 6-0 
verdict  over  the  Methodists,  whose  season’s 
record  then  was  5 won  and  1 lost  (percentage 
of  .833). 

The  Hughes-men  crashed  their  way  through 
to  the  title  by  turning  in  victories  over  Hiram, 
Baldwin-Wallace,  Ohio  U..  Western  Reserve, 
Denison,  Case,  Cincinnati,  and  Miami.  They 
piled  up  151  points  to  their  opponents’  16, 
which  speaks  much  for  the  team,  defensively 
and  offensively.  Many  people,  who  have  not 
regarded  the  facts  closely,  claim  that  Oberlin’s 
titular  victory  this  year  was  the  result  of 
luck,  pointing  to  the  close  scores  of  some  of 
the  games  in  an  attempf  to  prove  their  point. 
However,  when  some  of  the  following  state- 
ments are  considered,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  Oberlin’s  football  potentialities  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  school  in  the 
conference.  In  the  first  place  they  had  in  their 
line-up  the  two  leading  point  scorers  of  the 
conference — MePhee,  with  49,  and  Weber,  with 
38;  they  had  one  of  the  most  effective  forward 
passing  machines  ever  developed,  in  Weber, 
MePhee  and  Butler;  they  had  the  strongest 
pass  defense  of  any  other  team  (it  was  an  act- 
ual fact  that  Oberlin  made  almost  three  times 
as  many  yards  by  intercepting  opponents’  for- 
ward passes  as  the  opponents  themselves  did 
by  completing  them);  they  had  the  strongest 
substitute  material  of  any  other  school;  and 
finally  they  had  a determined  fighting  spirit 
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which  did  not  slacken  when  the  team  was  be- 
hind. 

Although  it  was  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  squad  which  spelled  success  for  the 
Crimson  and  Gold,  the  work  of  the  following 
players  stood  out  most  prominently. 

Captain  Lyle  Butler,  playing  the  best  brand 
of  football  in  his  career,  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing line  men  in  the  state.  On  account 
of  his  general  aggressive  tactics  and  ability 
to  snag  forward  passes,  he  played  end  on  the 
offense,  and  by  virtue  of  his  play-solving  fac- 
ulty was  shifted  to  tackle  on  the  defense.  He 
cfTtplayed  his  man  in  every  game  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Mox  Weber,  one  of  the  most  popular  Oberlin 
players  of  all-time,  was  easily  the  individual 
star  of  the  season.  His  extraordinary  passing, 
punting  and  running  ability  marked  him  as  the 
outstanding  back  field  man  of  the  state.  Add- 
ing to  this  the  fact  that  he  was  the  heart  of  the 
defense,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  brainiest 
field  generals  in  Ohio,  we  find  that  Mox  lacked 
very  little  of  being  a player  of  All-American 
calibre. 

Larsen  Wagner,  the  1925  Captain,  developed 
during  the  season  into  as  good  a man  in  the 
centering  business  as  any  player  in  the  state. 
He  was  an  allround  center,  defensively  and 
offensively.  The  players  made  a wise  choice 
in  electing  “Larse”  to  lead  the  team  next  sea- 
son. 

Harold,  “Fat”  MePhee,  was  the  best  broken 
field  runner  in  the  conference  this  year.  He 
showed  the  way  to  all  the  scorers  with  49 
points  to  his  credit.  He  was  also  a clever 
drop  kicker,  and  accounted  for  several  points- 
after-touchdown  by  this  method. 

“Ape”  Appell  played  a star  game  in  the  line 
in  every  game  in  w'hich  he  participated.  He 
was  injured  in  the  Ohio  U.  game  and  his  loss 
was  keenly  felt  in  the  games  which  he  had  to 
stay  out,  although  Raikula,  his  substitute, 
played  an  excellent  game. 

Probably  the  greatest  credit  for  such  a suc- 
cessful season  must  be  given  to  Coach  W.  L. 
Hughes.  Coming  in  as  a new  coach,  with  all 
the  handicaps  that  that  condition  attaches  to 
a coach’s  work,  Hughes  built  up  a machine 
that  was  not  excelled  by  any  in  Ohio,  and 
ranks  high  among  the  leading  elevens  of  the 
country.  He  is  a great  coach  of  a great  team. 

After  Oberlin  overwhelmed  Hiram  in  the 
opening  game,  41  to  0,  nosed  out  Ohio  U.  by 
a single  touchdown,  13  to  7,  and  treated  B.-W. 
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to  a 39-0  score,  here  is  how  they  won  their  last 
five  games  and  the  title: 

Oberlin  27 — Reserve  7 
(Migration  Day  Game) 

The  27  to  7 score  gives  no  suggestion  oC  the 
big  scare  that  Reserve  threw  into  the  Oberlin 
fans  in  this  game,  for  not  until  the  final  min- 
utes of  play,  when  Oberlin  flashed  over  two 
touchdowns,  did  the  migrators  feel  safe.  Go- 
ing into  the  final  period  Oberlin  had  13  points, 
the  result  of  touchdowns  by  Channon  and 
Weber,  and  Reserve  had  7,  gained  on  Pres- 
tage’s touchdown.  Reserve  was  outplaying 
Oberlin  and  threatened  to  break  loose  and 
score  most  any  play,  when,  with  about  five 
minutes  to  go,  Butler  intercepted  a Reserve 
pass  on  the  25-yard  line  and  raced  the  distance 
for  a touchdown.  This  made  the  game  more 
enjoyable  from  an  Oberlin  point  of  view  and 
practically  cinched  the  game,  but  Oberlin 
scored  again  on  two  more  plays  after  the  kick- 
off when  Raikula  grabbed  a Reserve  fumble 
on  the  five-yard  line  and  crawled  over  the 
goal  for  another  score.  The  game  ended  in 
two  minutes. 

OnERLiJf  3 — De>usox  0 

The  reason  for  an  Oberlin  victory  in  this 
game  was  Mox  Weber’s  kicking  toe.  He 
scored  the  three  points  which  were  Oberlin’s 
on  a 30-yard  drop  kick  in  the  final  period. 
Equally  valuable,  though  not  as  brilliant,  how- 
ever, was  his  consistent  punting.  Time  after 
time  he  booted  the  ball  away  from  under  his 
own  goal  posts  to  points  more  comfortable 
from  a Crimson  and  Gold  standpoint.  This 
game  was  a great  battie  between  two  evenly 
matched  teams. 

Oberlin  2 — Case  0 

Another  football  game  with  a baseball  score 
was  played  on  Oberlin  Homecoming  Day,  be- 
fore the  biggest  crowd  ever  assembled  on  Dill 
Field,  when  Oberlin  shut  out  Case  with  the 
smallest  scoring  implement  in  the  game — a 
safety.  It  came  in  the  final  quarter,  when 
Speegle  blocked  one  of  Robinson’s  punts  on 
Case’s  10-yard  line.  The  ball  rolled  over  the 
goal  into  the  crowd  beyond  the  10-yard  zone 
for  a safety.  The  only  other  scoring  oppor- 
tunity in  the  game  was  lost  to  Oberlin  when 
Weber  missed  a short  drop-kick  just  a tew 
plays  before  the  safety  came.  Gribben,  the 
backfield  mainstay  of  Case’s  team,  was  laid  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  in  the  first  half  of 
this  game.  His  loss  noticeably  affected  the 
play  of  the  Fletcher-men. 


Oberlin  13 — ^Cincinnati  0 

The  next  victim  of  Oberlin’s  mad  rush  for 
the  championship  honors  was  Cincinnati,  who 
went  down  to  a 13-0  defeat,  in  their  stadium 
dedication  game.  Oberlin’s  superior,  polished 
attack — a mixture  of  passes  and  plunges — 
was  too  strong  for  the  home  team.  Oberlin 
made  over  twice  as  many  first  downs  as  did 
the  Bearcats  and  completed  five  of  eight  at- 
tempted passes.  McPhee  and  Poe  made  the 
two  touchdowns,  McPhee’s  coming  in  the  first 
and  Poe’s  in  the  last  quarter. 

Oberlin  13 — Miami  2 

The  final  victory,  which  assured  the  cham- 
pionship for  the  Crimson  and  Gold  eleven, 
was  turned  in  against  Miami,  on  Dill  Field, 
by  a 13  to  2 score.  Oberlin  came  from  behind 
to  win  this  game  as  Miami  scored  a safety 
within  the  first  five  minutes  of  play  when  one 
of  Weber’s  punts  was  blocked  behind  his  own 
goal  line.  However,  Miami  did  not  hold  the 
slim  lead  for  long,  for  late  in  the  same  quar- 
ter, McPhee  crashed  over  from  the  six-yard 
line  for  the  first  touchdown.  Oberlin  held 
this  four-point  lead  until  the  final  minutes  of 
the  game,  when  they  increased  it  by  seven 
more  when  McPhee  again  scored.  He  added 
the  extra  point  after  this  touchdown  and  thus 
got  credit  for  all  13  of  Oberlin’s  points.  Mox 
Weber  received  a tremendous  ovation  as  he 
was  taken  from  the  field  in  the  fourth  quarter 
after  being  forced  to  quit  on  account  of  in- 
juries. 

When  the  final  gun  sounded  in  this  last 
game  the  college  football  careers  of  Butler, 
Weber,  Appell,  Speegle,  Young,  Channon  and 
Craine  came  to  an  end.  These  men,  twice 
champions  of  Ohio,  deserve  the  highest  hon- 
ors Oberlin  can  give  a graduating  athlete.  It 
will  be  hard  to  fill  the  places  of  these  seven 
men. 

Cross  Country 

Oberlin’s  cross  country  season,  while  not  as 
brilliant  as  the  1923  season,  was  nevertheless 
successful.  The  team,  composed  of  Captain 
Ernie  Edmunds,  Ingalls,  Parsons,  Amstutz, 
Williams  and  Awad,  decisively  downed  Re- 
serve, Denison  and  Case  in  dual  meets  with 
each  of  the  schools,  but,  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  Parsons  to  the  squad,  when  they  entered 
the  Ohio  Conference  Meet  at  Delaware,  they 
were  forced  to  take  second  honors  to  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  runners  by  the  slim  margin  of  two 
points.  For  their  last  meet  of  the  season 
they  entered  the  Big  Ten  Meet,  held  at  Ann 
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Arbor,  Mich.,  and  ran  in  competition  with  all 
the  Western  Conference  teams,  besides  squads 
from  Notre  Dame.  Marquette,  Iowa  State,  M. 
A.  C„  and  Ohio  Wesleyan.  In  this  meet  they 
finished  seventh,  behind  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Ohio  State,  Illinois  and  Iowa  State. 
They  finished  two  places  above  the  runners 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan,  who  took  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference title  from  them  when  they  were  forced 
to  run  without  Parsons. 


TO  THE  1924  CHAMPIONS  ! 

A few  excerpts  from  Coach  Hughes’  remarks 

to  the  1924  Champions,  at  the  annual  Football 

Banquet  held  in  Warner  Gymnasium  Saturday 

evening,  November  22. 

1.  You  were  the  first  team  in  the  history  of 
Oberlin  to  win  eight  games  in  one  season. 

2.  You  ranked  third  among  all  of  Oberlin’s 
teams,  defensively.  In  1898  the  opponents 
scored  6 points;  in  1910,  9 points,  and  you 
held  your  opponents  to  16  points.  Figures 
show  you  to  be,  at  least,  as  strong  defens- 
ively as  any  team  in  the  Conference  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  wu-itten  to  the 
contrary. 

3.  You  excelled  in  many  other  departments  of 
play. 

4.  You  excelled  in  the  kicking  game. 

a.  Oberlin  punts  averaged  32  yards;  op- 
ponents 29. 

b.  Oberlin  returned  punts  570  yards, 
while  opponents  returned  them  250 
yards.  MePhee  returned  punts  137 
yards  in  the  last  game  alone,  while 
the  opponents  returned  punts  for  prac- 
tically no  gains. 

c.  Oberlin  blocked  6 punts,  while  she 
had  but  one  blocked. 

5.  'Vou  made  81  first  downs  to  your  oppon- 
ents 53. 

6.  You  recovered  twice  as  many  fumbles  as 
the  opposition. 

7.  You  gained  approximately  1,840  yards  from 
scrimmage,  while  the  opposition  was  gain- 
ing 990  yards. 

8.  \ ou  sho'n  ed  your  superiority  in  the  passing 
game,  due  largely  to  as  accurate  a passer 
as  I have  ever  seen  on  a gridiron. 

a.  Out  of  70  attempts,  you  completed  ex- 
actly 35  passes  for  an  average  of  50%. 
I doubt  if  this  record  can  be  equalled 
or  excelled  by  many  teams  in  the 
country.  You  gained  over  500  yards 
by  passes.  Nine  of  these  passes  were 
intercepted  by  opponents  for  gains  to 
them  of  less  than  40  yards. 

b.  The  one  department  of  play  in  which 
you  showed  your  greatest  superiority, 
however,  is  one  commonly  overlooked 


by  players  and  public.  It  was  your 
foiwvard  pass  defense.  Of  approxi- 
mately 90  attempted  passes  your  op- 
ponents succeeded  in  completing  but 
e’even.  These  passes  gained  approxi- 
imately  100  yards  for  the  opposition. 
All  has  not  been  said  yet.  Y’ou  inter- 
cepted 16  of  those  passes  and  returned 
them  approximately  247  yards,  (in- 
cluding two  touchdowns).  In  other 
w'ords  you  gained  approximately  two 
and  one-half  times  as  many  yards  from 
opponents  passes  as  they  themselves 
gained. 

It  is  a fine  record.  — How  did  you  do  it? 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

-.  You  were  in  better  condition  than  the  op- 
ponents. The  last  quarter  of  every  game 
was  played  almost  entirely  in  their  terri- 
tory as  showui  by  my  charts.  We  scored 
touchdowns  in  the  last  quarter  against 
Hiram,  Baldwin-W allace,  Ohio  University, 
Reserve,  Cincinnati  and  Miami;  a field  goal 
against  Denison  and  a safety  against  Case. 
The  last  two  mentioned  were  played  almost 
entirely  in  Denison  and  Case  territory. 

Not  one  opponent  seriously  threatened 
our  goal  in  the  last  quarter,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Ohio  University. 

2.  You  had  a fine  Team  Spirit,  Morale,  and 
Fighting  Spirit.  You  were  a football  fam- 
ily. You  worked,  fought  and  stuck  together 
for  the  Crimson  and  Gold. 

You  won  because  you  would  not  lose. 

3.  You  were  Gentlemen  and  Sportsmen.  Y’ou 
had  the  distinction  of  playing  in  a game 
where  neither  team  dre-w  a penalty. 

I take  off  my  hat  to  you  as  players.  I take 
off  my  hat  to  you  as  Gentlemen.  Y^ou  are  as 
fine  a group  of  Sportsmen  as  ever  stepped  on 
any  college  gridiron. 


NEED  COMPLETION  OF  FOOTBALL  SEATS 
(Continued  from  page  25) 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $11.45  per  seat;  at  Purdue  at  a cost  of 
$9.46  per  seat. 

The  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Fund,  with  its 
probable  profit  of  $5,400  for  the  season  of  1924- 
25  and  an  expected  profit  of  the  same  amount 
during  the  year  1925-26,  can  afford  to  undertake 
one-fifth  of  the  new  seats.  If  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  “stadium  builders”  can  be  interested  to 
aid  in  the  construction,  and  it  some  one  alum- 
nus or  group  of  alumni  can  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  $20,000,  the  entire  need  can  be 
met.  Are  there  not  alumni  somewhere  who 
will  provide  this  greatly  needed  item  of  equip- 
ment? G.  M,  J. 
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Oberlin  in  Shansi 


Francis  Hutchins  Boarding  the  Train  at  Yutze, 
on  His  Way  Back  to  America. 

Oberlin  in  Shansi  got  a good  send-oif  this 
year.  A few  days  before  school  opened,  the 
faculty  met  for  a two-day  retreat  at  a quiet 
temple  in  the  nearby  mountains.  School  prob- 
lems and  aims  were  considered.  Methods  of 
cooperation  and  obtaining  spiritual  and  aca- 
demic development  were  discussed.  School 
opened  with  the  faculty  alive  to  the  situation. 

Classes  began  on  Monday,  September  8.  The 
total  enrolment  is  255,  of  whom  18  are  in  col- 
lege, 152  in  high  school,  and  73  in  the  primary 
and  kindergarten  departments.  In  addition, 
there  are  22  girls  in  the  Junior  Middle  school 
of  the  Precious  Dew  School  for  Girls.  Among 
the  new  students  in  high  school  are  25  grad- 
uates of  our  primary  department,  19  admitted 
on  recommendation  from  three  accredited 
schools,  and  14  chosen  from  37  who  took  en- 
trance examinations.  About  17  of  last  year’s 
students  have  been  eliminated. 

Several  fine  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  faculty.  Of  the  27  members,  8 have  de- 
grees, and  all  but  five  have  had  special  train- 
ing beyond  high  school.  Of  this  group,  9 are 
alumni  of  Oberlin  in  Shansi. 

Among  the  new  faculty  members  is  Ted 
Forbes,  ’24,  who  has  taken  his  place  as  the 
successor  of  F.  S.  Hutchins,  '25. 

During  the  first  week  mass  meetings  of  wel- 
come and  farewell  were  held  for  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Davis.  Her  greetings  from  the  alumni,  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  olficers  of  Oberlin  were 
gratefully  received.  She  was  presented  with 
gifts  for  herself  and  for  Oiierlin.  Faculty  and 


students  united  to  give  the  mother  school  a 
large  red  silk  banner,  on  which  the  character 
for  “long  Hfe”  is  written  100  ways  in  gold. 

This  year  begins  with  school  spirit  running 
high  and  the  bonds  between  Oberlin  in  Shansi 
and  Oberlin  in  Ohio  stronger  and  warmer 
than  ever.  Samuel  E.  Wilson. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  SHANSI 
Dear  Oberlin  Friends: 

How  I wish  all  of  you  might  have  shared 
my  experience  in  a recent  visit  to  our  Ober- 
lin in  Shansi.” 

As  you  know  Jefferson  Academy,  our  Ober- 
lin-in-Shansi,  is  located  about  two  miles  from 
the  city  of  Taiku  on  a broad,  open  plateau, 
with  the  beautiful  Shansi  mountains  near  by. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  students  gathered 
at  chapel  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  them.  How  eagerly  and  intently  they 
listened  while  we  spoke  to  them  in  English, 
Mr.  Fairfield  interpreting!  Mr.  Fairfield  has 
a splendid  command  of  Chinese,  and  as  acting 
principal  of  the  school  is  doing  a fine  work. 
In  their  delightful  home,  just  outside  the  cam- 
pus enclosure,  Mrs.  Fairfield  is  contributing 
much  to  the  social  life  of  the  students  and 
teachers.  Tlie  Mission  church  is  located  on 
the  American  Board  compound  about  two 
miles  distant  and  here  the  students  from  Jef- 
ferson Academy  fill  the  main  body  of  the 
house. 

The  hospital  work  that  Dr.  Will  Heming- 
way is  doing  is  the  most  practical  bit  of 
missionary  work  I have  seen  anywhere.  Bed- 
side prayer  meetings  and  Bible  study  classes 
are  part  of  the  daily  program,  along  with 
daily  clinics  and  operations,  not  a drop  of 
running  water  anywhere  but  everything  is 
spotless  even  to  the  kitchens,  a veritable  para- 
dise for  the  Chinese  patients  who  come  from 
homes  of  filth. 

I wish  I might  tell  you  what  Miss  Heebner 
is  doing.  I saw  her  playing  games  with  the 
Kindergarten  children,  conducting  classes  in 
the  married  women’s  school  and  leading  a 
public  drill  in  Indian  clubs  for  the  girls.  She 
has  a little  group  of  famine  orphans  living 
on  the  Compound,  to  whom  she  is  a real 
mother. 

Our  hearts  were  touched  when  we  stood  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Mission  Compound  in  the 
city  of  Taiku  and  saw  the  spot  where  the 
Boxer  martyrs  met  their  death,  right  under 
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the  shadow  of  the  great  city  pagoda.  Here  a 
splendid  new  institutional  church  is  being 
erected  which  will  be  able  to  unite  the  stu- 
dents and  city  work  in  a broader  way  than 
the  present  chapel  has  been  able  to  do. 

As  I left  Shansi  to  return  to  my  own  work 
in  Japan  I longed  for  another  life  to  give  to 
Taiku,  where  so  much  is  being  done  for  the 
regeneration  of  China. 

We  here  in  Japan  are  feeling  most  keenly 
the  recent  action  of  Congress  restricting  im- 
migration. America  has  lost  face  in  Japan 
and  Christian  work  has  suffered  a terrible 
blow.  As  for  the  safety  of  Americans  here, 
we  can  say  that  we  have  never  received  more 
courtesy  and  consideration  than  since  this 
legislation  took  effect.  On  July  first,  “ Humil- 
iation Day,”  we  were  visited  by  police,  who 
offered  their  protection  and  help,  but  there 
was  nothing  for  them  to  do.  We  are  still 
hoping  that  something  can  be  done  in  Wash- 
ington to  help  the  situation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Genevieve  Davis  Olds,  ’97. 

P.  S. — I should  have  told  you  of  meeting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Corbin  in  their  hospitable 
home,  and  enjoying  looking  over  Mr.  Corbin’s 
library.  He  has  the  best  collection  of  books 
on  China  of  anyone  in  the  Orient,  I believe. 


HAS  HOME  WHICH  WAS  BUILT  BY 
FOUNDER  OP  COLLEGE 
When  M.  D.  Sperry  began  remodeling  the 
old  house  at  246  West  Lorain  Street  and  mak- 
ing it  over  into  modern  fiats  for  two  families, 
he  found  that  it  was  built  with  hewn  oak  tim- 
bers, and  even  the  studding  and  rafters  were 
of  oak. 

The  house  was  originally  built  by  John  J. 
Shipherd,  one  of  the  founders  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. As  he  left  Oberlin  to  found  a college  at 
Olivet,  Mich.,  in  1844,  the  house  must  have 
been  built  some  years  earlier.  The  name, 
Shipherd  apartments,  has  been  suggested  as 
an  appropriate  name  for  the  remodeled  house. 


Rob  Roy  Peery,  who  is  a student  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  composer  of  the  Ober- 
lin Pep  Song,  has  again  gained  the  attention 
of  music  lovers  by  his  piano  composition, 
“Autumn  Fragrance,”  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber Etude.  Perhaps  his  best  known  work  is 
a vocal  selection  entitled  “ Joy  is  in  My  Heart,” 
dedicated  to  Elsie  Singmaster,  an  American 
novelist. 


RAYMOND  C.  MOLEY 
In  her  annual  report  Miss  Gildersleeve, 
Dean  of  Barnard  College,  discusses  the  possi- 
bility of  making  Barnard  the  center  for  the 
political  education  of  the  women  of  that 
vicinity.  She  says;  In  our  Department  of 
Government  Professor  Raymond  C.  Moley  (’13 
0.  C.)  is  building  up  some  very  valuable 
courses  for  our  regular  students  and  has  also 
begun  a careful  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
political  education  to  be  given  by  Barnard 
and  University  Extension  jointly  to  the  women 
of  this  vicinity.  An  advisory  committee  of 
representatives  from  the  Women’s  University 
Club,  City  Club,  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
the  chief  political  parties,  is  conferring  with 
Professor  Moley  as  to  the  best  ways  of  organ- 
izing instruction  in  politics  and  plans  to  be- 
gin with  a special  short  course  of  lectures  in 
October. 


Three  large  boxes  of  books,  dealing  chiefly 
with  archeology,  have  been  received  by  the 
Oberlin  College  Library  from  Mrs.  Frederick 
B.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright,  ’97,  to  whom  these 
books  belonged,  was  the  son  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor G.  Frederick  Wright.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  editor  of  the  magazine,  “ Rec- 
ords of  the  Past.” 

Mrs.  Florence  Ward,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Florence  N.  Baier,  ’75,  of  Minneapolis,  has  re- 
cently had  published  a book,  “ The  Flame  of 
Happiness”  (George  W.  Jacobs  & Co.).  In 
the  Editor  Magazine  for  November  8,  1924, 
Mrs.  Ward  says  that  the  “Anne”  of  this  book 
“ is  a very  little  my  own  mother.” 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Heald,  ’07,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  represented 
Oberlin  College  as  a delegate  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, October  3 and  4.  Over  300  institutions 
of  learning  and  scientific  societies  were  repre- 
sented, including  most  of  the  well  known 
Amercan  institutions  and  many  foreign. 

Oberlin  College  has  bought  the  Broadwell 
home  between  the  Chapel  and  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing on  West  Lorain  Street.  The  buildings  on 
the  lot  have  been  moved. 


22  Dorothy  V.  Burton  is  taking  the  nurses’ 
training  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Miss  Burton’s  address  is  Nurses’  Home,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Book  Review 

The  Sri'REitACY  of  the  SpnimiAL,"  Essays 
toward  the  Understanding  and  Attainment 
of  Spiritual  Personality.  By  Hehhert  Alden 
Yoctz.  Cloth,  12mo.  .fl.TS.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

It  is  not  easy  to  review  a volume  as  closely 
thought  and  carefully  written  as  this,  and 
leave  the  impression  of  the  vital  value  of  the 
book. 

For  about  a generation  there  has  been  a 
considerable  trend  toward  materialistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe,  due  apparently  to 
undue  exaltation  of  the  scientific  method  of 
physical  mensuration  as  all  sufficient  in  the 
search  lor  truth,  and  this  materialistic  phi- 
losophy has  affected  all  our  social  life,  devital- 
izing our  philanthropy  and  even  our  religious 
attitude.  For  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
an  increasing  realization,  even  among  men  of 
science,  that  there  are  realities  which  must 
be  measured  in  other  terms  than  meters  and 
grams  and  that  truth  which  can  be  tested  may 
be  sought  and  determined  by  reliable  obser- 
vation and  experimentation  in  these  fields  out- 
side of  physical  science.  One  of  the  clear 
thinkers  in  this  field  of  non-physical,  spiritual, 
reality  has  been  Professor  Youtz  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  Fi-om  time 
to  time  there  have  appeared  articles  from  his 
pen  emphasizing  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  and 
its  fundamental  nature.  Now  comes  a volume  to 
which  these  essays  have  been  an  introduction. 
In  twelve  closely  thought  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed chapters  he  directs  attention  to  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual,  to  its  fundamental  na- 
ture, to  the  importance  of  spiritual  vision  and 
sound  spiritual  understanding  in  shaping  in- 
dividual and  social  life.  “ Personality,  self- 
conscious,  self-directed  ” is  shown  as  “ a crea- 
tive form  of  energy,”  capable  of  growth  and 
of  enlarging  freedom,  and  the  attainment  of 
this  enlarged  personal  freedom  and  power  is 
shown  as  the  great  adventure  of  life.  The 
reality  of  moral  values  and  the  capacity  for 
moral  growth  are  stressed  and  increasing 
realization  of  God  is  shown  to  come  to  the 
morally  faithful.  Jesus,  showing  the  reality 
and  beauty  of  spiritual  personality,  reveals  to 
men  life  in  its  deeper  aspects  and  God  him- 
self. The  book  closes  with  chapters  upon  the 
real  meaning  of  life,  its  “ fundamental  ends, 
values  and  goals,”  and  upon  the  “ i)ermanence 
of  the  spiritual  ” and  “the  immortality  of  spir- 
itual personality.” 


Even  the  conservative  man  of  science  may 
accept  Professor  Youtz’s  philosophy  of  per- 
sonal energy  and  its  increasingly  worthy  self- 
expression.  Matter  itself  is  now  reduced  to 
energy  alone,  substance  as  such  being  unknown 
and  necessarily  unknowable,  being  no  longer 
a postulate  of  critical  science.  Professor 
Youtz  appeals  throughout  the  book  to  man’s 
knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  ability  and 
freedom  to  produce,  not  as  wholly  controlled 
but  as  a partially  free  source  of  power.  These 
phenomena  of  freedom  and  power  are  as  real 
as  any  other  phenomena  and  are  even  more 
directly  and  reliably  observed  than  are  so- 
called  physical  phenomena.  It  seems  to  the 
reviewer  the  height  of  absurdity  to  refuse  to 
accept  our  direct  observation,  our  direct 
knowledge,  of  our  own  power  and  freedom, 
because  in  the  realm  of  “physical”  phenomena 
we  find,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  only  uniform 
and  predictable  sequence  with  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  freedom  we  observe  in  our 
own  selves.  Both  the  freedom  of  personal 
energy  and  the  uniformity  of  physical  se- 
quence are  observed  phenomena  and  neither 
can  be  denied  without  doing  violence  to  our 
intelligence.  How  to  reconcile  the  two  is  an- 
other matter.  Professor  Youtz  does  not  at- 
tempt this.  He  is  occupied  with  showing  to 
ourselves  our  own  clear  knowledge,  our  own 
clear  sense,  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual,  and 
with  showing  its  importance,  underlying  all 
life  and  life  values. 

The  book  is  not  tor  the  casual  reader  but 
for  the  thoughtful  man  and  upon  him  its  im- 
press will  be  deep.  The  Oberlin  family  may 
well  be  proud  of  this  most  recent  product  from 
its  theological  school.  It  is  a foundation-lay- 
ing book  whose  practical  effect  will  be  felt  in 
the  life  and  work  of  many  readers,  themselves 
leaders  in  religious  life  and  thought. 

M-wnard  M.  Metcalf, 
(Chairman  of  the  Biology  Division  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) 


The  Juillard  Music  Foundation  of  New 
York  has  recently  awarded  Margaret  Paige, 
Cons.  ’22,  a scholarship  for  the  further  study  of 
Piano,  Avith  Josef  Lhevinne  as  instructor. 

Jessie  Covington,  Cons.  ’24,  has  also  passed 
the  Juillard  Foundation  examinations,  and  is 
studying  with  Mine.  Olga  Sainaroff. 

Belli  Miss  Paige  and  Miss  Covington  studied 
ill  Oberlin  with  Professor  Hastings. 
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OBERLIN  ALUMNI  AT  TOUGALOO 
Five  Oberlin  Alumni  are  associated  with  the 
work  at  Tougaloo  College,  a school  tor  Negroes 
under  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
at  Tougaloo,  Miss.  Rev.  William  T.  Holmes, 
’92,  is  President  and  College  Pastor,  now  serv- 
ing his  twelfth  year.  Annie  E.  Abell,  ex-’92, 
is  Matron  of  the  boys’  dormitory,  a position 
she  has  held  since  1906.  Homer  T.  Larsen,  '22, 
is  Athletic  Coach  and  teacher  of  Social  Science. 
Eleanor  M.  Larsen,  '24,  is  teaching  Physical 
Education  and  various  high  school  subjects; 
Alta  R.  O’Harrow,  Mus.B.  ’24,  teaches  piano- 
forte and  organ. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association,  held  at  the 
City  Club  Wednesday  evening,  November  12, 
the  following  olhcers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected:  President,  George  W.  Morgan,  ’97; 

1st  Vice-President,  Luther  Gulick,  ’14;  2nd 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  W.  Spencer  Bowen,  ’10; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  K.  Bissell,  ’15; 
Recording  Secretary,  Gertrude  Williams,  ’18; 
Treasurer,  Martin  Dodge,  ’15;  Chairman  of 
Entertainment  Committee,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cham- 
berlain, ’ll;  members  of  the  Alumni  Council, 
J.  C.  Boyers,  ’07,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Nichols,  ’85. 


News  of  the  Alumni 


’61 — Charles  Hall  Buxton,  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, and  for  fifty  years  an  employee  of  the 
Government,  died  October  14  at  his  home. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  after  a short 
illness.  He  will  be  buried  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  Mr.  Buxton  was  born  at 
Batavia,  N.  X.,  September  7,  1836.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  College  in  1861  and  from 
Columbia  University  Law  School  in  1866.  In 
October,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Par- 
melia  Jewell,  of  the  class  of  ’62.  Mrs.  Buxton 
died  in  February,  1899. 

’67 — Rev.  Rosselle  T.  Cross,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  the  Preparatory  Department  1869-74,  died 
suddenly  November  18.  Mr.  Cross  was  born 
in  1844,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  over 
80  years  of  age.  He  was  a member  of  the  fa- 
mous “Squirrel  Hunters’’  company  in  the  Civil 
War,  a minister  in  the  Congregational  denom- 
ination for  44  years;  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Twinsburg,  Ohio.  He  was  the  father 
of  Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  the  President  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Alumni  Association.  The 
burial  service  was  at  Westwood  cemetery, 
Oberlin,  Thursday  afternoon,  November  19. 

’73 — Mrs.  J.  H.  Culler  died  at  her  home  in 
Cleveland  October  10,  1924. 

The  following  sketch  was  penned  by  Mrs. 
Culler’s  own  hand,  just  a few  days  before  her 
death,  and  left  as  a brief  record  of  her  life. 
It  does  not  tell,  however,  of  those  full  years 


spent  in  the  service  of  Christ  as  an  active  pas- 
tor’s companion,  nor  does  it  intimate  in  any 
way  the  sacrifices  and  self-denials  made  neces- 
sary in  the  long  years  of  such  service. 

Lucy  Jane  Yeend  was  born  in  Chelten- 
ham, England,  February  25,  1849.  At  the  age 
of  three  years  she  came  with  her  family  to 
America  in  a sailing  vessel,  which  was  eight 
weeks  and  four  days  on  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  family  settled  in  Claridon  township,  Ge- 
auga county,  Ohio.  Here  Lucy  attended  dis- 
trict school  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  she 
became  a country  school  teacher  herself;  and 
continued  in  this  occupation  summer  and  win- 
ter until  she  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  when 
she  entered  Oberlin  College,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  1873.  The  Junior  and  Senior 
years  she  taught  two  hours  a day  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department,  besides  taking  lessons  in 
drawing  and  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
She  sang  in  the  First  Church  choir  during  her 
entire  course.  After  her  graduation  she  taught 
in  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  four 
years.  On  July  12,  1877,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Rev.  Jacob  Henry  Culler.  She 
was  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  Alice  Flor- 
ence, who  lived  but  nine  months,  and  Violet. 
In  1882,  she  with  her  husband  spent  six 
months  traveling  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Culler  was 
president  of  the  Synodical  Missionary  Society 
of  Iowa  for  seven  years.  She  lectured  two  sea- 
sons at  the  Rock  River  Assembly,  and  made 
many  public  missionary  addresses  elsewhere. 
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She  was  president  of  auxiliary  missionary  so- 
cieties in  different  places  where  she  lived,  for 
thirty-two  years. 

She  took  lessons  in  water  color  paintings, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years  took  lessons 
in  china  painting,  and  made  a success  of  it. 
She  wrote  four  books,  two  of  prose  and  two 
of  poetry.  She  sang  in  the  choir  in  every 
place  where  her  husband  was  pastor,  and 
taught  in  the  Sunday  School  for  sixty  years. 

'll — Rev.  Archibald  Hadden,  D.D.,  who  was 
for  more  than  twenty  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregationai  Church  of  Muskegon, 
Mich,,  and  is  now  pastor  emeritus,  has  been 
elected  for  a second  four-year  term  as  Mayor 
of  Muskegon.  He  is  also  trust  officer  of  a trust 
company  and  president  of  the  trustees  of 
Hackley  hospital.  He  is  a brother  of  Probate 
Judge  Alexander  Hadden  of  Cleveland,  of  the 
class  of  ’73. 

’82 — Lewis  H.  Pounds  was  elected  State 
Treasurer  of  New  York  at  the  recent  election. 

’S3 — Mrs.  Belle  Willey  Gue  had  a new  novel 
published  during  1923-24,  “ The  Last  Ditch,” 
and  a drama,  “ George  Washington.” 

’87 — Mrs.  Emma  Henderson  Hlldred  died 
October  3 at  her  home  in  Napoleon,  Ohio. 

’89 — C.  A.  Nelson,  who  has  been  in  educa- 
tional work  in  China  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  has  lately  become  principal  of  the 
American  Chinese  School  in  Canton,  China. 
The  school,  founded  on  the  motto  of  “ helping 
China  to  help  herself,”  was  opened  in  Febru- 
ary, 1923.  Unlike  many  of  the  Mission  schools, 
this  institution,  which  offers  grade  and  high 
school  Instruction,  is  established  on  a cooper- 
ative basis.  The  Chinese  trustees  have  fur- 
nished and  hold  land,  buildings  and  equipment, 
at  a cost  of  about  $50,000  gold.  The  school  has 
a campus  of  seventeen  acres,  with  two  modern 
school  buildings,  an  electric  light  plant  and 
city  water.  The  main  building  can  accommo- 
date 100  dormitory  students  and  100  day 
pupils. 

The  American  Chinese  Educational  Commis- 
sion is  furnishing  and  supporting  trained 
American  teachers.  The  administration  and 
curriculum  are  under  the  control  of  the  for- 
eign faculty.  They  believe  that  the  great 
need  of  modern  China  is  young  Chinese  edu- 
cated in  their  own  country,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  dominated  by  the  Christian  ideal 
of  service,  who  will  go  out  to  their  home  com- 
munities and  teach  the  new  western  learning. 

In  this  school,  all  teaching  except  foreign 
language  study,  is  in  Chinese.  American  teach- 


ers with  a knowledge  of  Chinese  are  therefore 
in  demand,  and  a knowledge  of  the  language  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  mind  of 
the  Chinese  people.  The  tuition  and  student 
expenses  are  kept  low,  within  the  reach  of 
students  of  very  limited  means,  but  students 
of  means  are  attracted  to  the  school  by  its  ed- 
ucational facilities  and  high  standards. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  in  this  country  now  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  school,  and  is  staying  temporar- 
ily with  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton, 
221  Forest  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Ex-’92 — George  A.  Hulett  is  professor  of 
Physical  Chemistry  at  Princeton  University. 

’93 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Bridgman 
of  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa,  arrived  in  this 
country  for  their  furlough  in  October  and  are 
making  their  headquarters  at  the  Missionary 
home  in  Auhurndale,  Mass. 

’97 — ^William  P.  Dunlevy  was  state  director 
for  California  at  the  N.  E.  A.  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  last  summer. 

’97 — Mary  Houghton  Brown  died  at  the 
Swedish-American  hospital  in  Rockford,  111., 
on  July  24,  following  an  emergency  operation 
tor  appendicitis.  After  her  graduation  from 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  Miss  Brown  studied 
music  with  Harold  Bauer  and  Mme.  Saltaman- 
Stevens  in  Paris.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Washington  Heights  Musical  Club  of  New 
York.  Last  year  Miss  Brown  taught  piano  in 
Oregon  State  College. 

’98 — Kathryn  Newell  Adams,  after  four 
years  of  active  work  in  the  Constantinople 
Women’s  College,  has  been  inaugurated  as 
president  of  the  coliege,  to  take  the  place  of 
Dr.  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  who  has  resigned, 
after  34  years  as  head  of  the  institution.  The 
“ News  Letter,”  published  by  American  uni- 
versities in  Constantinople,  prints  the  follow- 
ing: “Miss  Adams  inherits  the  spirit  of 

missionaries  and  belongs  to  a family  of  edu- 
cators. She  was  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia, 
whither  her  father  and  mother.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Adams,  had  gone  as  missionaries.  After 
her  parents  returned  from  Europe,  Miss 
Adams  entered  a school  in  Chicago,  and  later 
completed  her  undergraduate  work  at  Ober- 
lin and  Radcliffe.  She  received  her  Master’s 
degree  at  Columbia  and  later  studied  at  Ox- 
ford.” 

’99 — Walter  Lanphear  is  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  Branch  of  the  League  of  Nations  Non- 
Partisan  Association,  an  organization  with 
world  peace  as  its  aim. 

’99 — G.  A.  Anderegg  has  just  returned  to  the 
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Research  Laboratories  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone & Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  He  has  been  stationed  for 
some  months  past  in  London,  where  he  repre- 
sented the  Western  Electric  Company  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  Western  Union  cable 
from  New  York  to  the  Azores.  This  cable  is 
“loaded”  with  a new  magnetic  material  called 
"permalloy,”  recently  developed  by  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company. 

'02 — "An  Island  in  Time,”  a philosophical 
novel  by  Henry  Chester  Tracy,  is  a book  now 
being  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 
At  present  Professor  Tracy  is  teaching  Biol- 
ogy in  the  Hollywood  high  school,  Hollywood, 
Calif.  Dr.  G.  W.  Andrews  says  of  the  book; 
“ It  is  fine  literary  style,  shows  wide  reading, 
vivid  imagination,  and  an  unusual  philosoph- 
ical and  spiritual  insight  into  things  human.” 

’03 — Harriet  A.  Jenney  is  teaching  English 
and  History  in  the  high  school  at  Yankton, 
S.  Dak. 

’OI — Katherine  Hopper  Livingston,  wife  of 
Chester  G.  Livingston,  1904,  died  in  Honolulu 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  27,  1924.  Mrs. 
Livingston  was  a daughter  of  the  well  known 
Hopper  family  of  Honolulu,  where  her  home 
has  always  been.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston occurred  in  1909.  She  was  a devoted 
wife  and  mother.  Besides  her  husband  there 
arc  left  four  children — two  sons  and  a daugh- 
ter, between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen, 
and  a tiny  son  born  the  day  before  the  mother 
died. 

’04 — Born,  to  Harry  W.  and  Edith  Miller 
Bails,  September  15,  a daughter,  Alice  Bethana. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bails  recently  moved  into  their 
new  home  at  812  Garfield  Avenue,  Rockford, 
111. 

’05 — Henry  C.  Warth  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
was  made  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
at  the  recent  election. 

’05,  ’06— Mary  Evangeline,  the  little  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Wolfe,  died  on  June 
18  in  Tientsin,  China.  This  is  the  third 
daughter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  have  lost  since 
living  in  China. 

’06 — Herbert  T.  Andrews,  who  has  been  in 
business  in  New  York  City  for  thirteen  years 
as  an  artist  for  advertisers,  has  completed  the 
theological  course  at  the  Biblical  Seminary  in 
New  York  and  is  now  iocated  at  Barnesville, 
Minn.,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

’07— Col.  and  Mrs.  Lahm  (Gertrude  Jen- 
ner)  of  the  Aviation  service,  have  been  trans- 


ferred from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

’07 — Helen  Bauchmiller  and  E.  L.  McColgin 
were  married  on  July  30th.  They  will  live 
at  5100  E.  Jefferson  Apt.,  212B.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  ’07 — The  Washington  Star  for  August  24 
contained  the  following  article  about  Ralph 
D.  Shure: 

R.  Deane  Shure,  director  of  music  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  who  has  been  very  successful 
in  securing  publication  of  his  compositions 
during  the  past  year,  has  within  the  past  three 
weeks  received  notice  form  a number  of  pub- 
lishers that  additional  of  his  works  are  to  be 
put  on  the  market  at  once. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  "Lyric 
Washington,”  a piano  suite  descriptive  of  the 
Capital,  Harvey  Gaul,  himself  a noted  com- 
poser and  music  critic  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post, 
requested  Mr.  Shure  to  write  a male  chorus 
for  his  Apollo  Club,  composed  of  150  men. 
“Trumpet  to  Me,”  a decidedly  modern  work, 
was  written  to  meet  this  request.  Mr.  Gaul 
was  so  pleased  with  it,  terming  it  one  of  the 
best  in  recent  years,  that  he  sent  it  to  a pub- 
lishing house,  and  it  was  accepted  immediately 
and  will  be  issued  at  once. 

Other  works  now  being  published  are  two 
piano  numbers,  “Scatterflakes”  and  “Tender- 
tryst”;  a sacred  solo,  “I  Need  Thee,  Savior,” 
and  a mixed  chorus,  “Blessed  Ones,  Come 
Unto  Me.” 

Mr.  Shure  plans  to  give  a concert  each 
month,  starting  in  October,  at  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Place  Church,  in  which  the  various  music 
organizations  will  unite.  The  first  will  be 
made  up  entirely  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
program  will  include  “Lyric  Washington,”  for 
piano  and  organ;  a suite  of  four  piano  num- 
bers, based  on  the  cails  of  birds,  entitled 
“Meadow  Madrigals”;  “The  Twenty-Third 
Psalm”  and  “Blessed  Ones,  Come  Unto  Me,” 
mixed  chorus,  “Trumpet  to  Me,”  and  “I  Need 
Thee,  Savior,”  baritone  solo.” 

’08 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sohn  of 
Alliance,  Ohio,  on  September  8,  a son,  Howard 
Bixler  Sohn. 

’08 — Ethel  Allen  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  a grade  crossing  near  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  on  October  8.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
Miss  Allen  was  engaged  in  public  health  nurs- 
ing in  San  Diego.  The  body  was  taken  to 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  for  burial. 

’08-’09 — Jessie  E.  Berno  is  assisting  in  the 
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management  of  a poultry  farm  at  West  Unity. 
Ohio. 

’07-’08 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Watts  0.  Pye  (Ger- 
trude Chaney,  ’08)  have  returned  to  this  coun- 
try on  furlough  from  Penchow,  China. 

Ex.  C-’08 — Charles  R.  Kenward  died  in  Cleve- 
land on  August  20,  1924.  Mr.  Kemvard  was  a 
teacher  of  piano  and  organ  and  for  the  last 
six  years  has  been  organist  and  choir  director 
at  the  Glenvilie  Presbyterian  Church. 

’09 — Wiliiam  H.  Belden  is  doing  post-grad- 
uate work  in  Economics  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity this  year. 

’09 — Edith  Eastwood  Metcalf  was  for  several 
months  with  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind.  She  is  now  Vocational  Adviser  in  the 
West  Side  Junior  High  School  on  Detroit 
Street,  Cleveland. 

Ex-’09 — A banking  organization  in  southern 
California,  embracing  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles,  Pacific-Southwest  Trust  & 
Trust  Savings  Band,  and  the  First  Securities 
Company,  has  sent  out  an  interesting  news 
item  concerning  the  universities  and  colleges 
attended  by  their  officer  personnel,  showing 
that  45  colleges  and  universities  were  attended 
by  their  various  officers.  Included  in  the  list 
is  John  E.  Barber,  ex-’09,  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  First  Securities 
Company.  Mr.  Barber  is  the  son  of  Judge 
Jason  A.  Barber,  ’79,  of  Toledo. 

’09 — Florence  I.  Otis  teaches  Journalism  in 
the  Proviso  township  high  school  at  May- 
wood,  111. 

’10 — Harlan  Dulmage  died  at  his  home  in 
Greens  Farms,  Conn.,  on  Sunday,  September 
21,  after  an  illness  of  two  years.  Mr.  Dulmage 
was  at  one  time  Boys’  Work  Secretary  in  the 
Toledo  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’10 — Dr.  Hornell  Hart,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  is  now  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

’10 — Mrs.  Florence  Kent  Belding  received 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  in  June  and  is  now  teaching  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  lola  Junior  College,  lola, 
Kansas. 

C.’io Mrs.  Lola  Kofoed  Kenney  has  ac- 

cepted a position  as  organist  and  director  of 
music  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  A .f25,000  Cassavant  organ  was 
recently  installed  in  this  church. 

nev.  Hubert  C.  Herring  was  elected,  at 


the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Congregational  Education  Society,  Social 
Service  Secrefary,  to  succeed  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Holt.  Mr.  Herring  began  work  with  the  so- 
ciety September  1,  at  which  time  Dr.  Holt’s 
resignation  took  effect.  The  Congregational- 
ist  for  July  17th  contains  the  following: 

“Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring  is  the  son  of  the 
late  beloved  secretary  of  our  National  Council, 
Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring.  He  was  born  in  Iowa 
in  1889,  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1911,  received  one  year  of  his  tehological 
training  in  Oberlin,  two  years  at  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  in  New  York,  and  his 
master’s  degree  from  Columbda  University. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  Burlington,  Wis., 
where  he  did  a stirring  and  stimulating  work 
for  four  years.  For  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  been  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  where  he  united 
two  churches,  led  the  church  in  the  erection 
of  a commodious  and  attractive  house  of  wor- 
ship, gathered  into  his  working  membership 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Wichita,  made 
the  pulpit  one  of  the  most  representative  in 
the  Southwest,  took  an  aggressive  part  in 
civic  and  industrial  affairs  of  the  city  and 
state,  and  served  as  a member  of  the  Wichita 
school  board. 

“Mr.  Herring  was  married  to  Miss  Atossa 
Nilsen  of  New  York,  a graduate  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, in  1913.  Three  daughters  complete  their 
happy  family  circle. 

“Mr.  Herring  is  an  independent  thinker,  fear- 
lessly seeking  and  championing  what  is  true 
and  right.  With  this  characteristic,  he  com- 
bines a breadth  of  outlook,  a catholicity  of 
spirit,  and  that  genial,  friendly  attitude  which 
makes  peopie  like  him  even  when  they  dis- 
agree. These  qualities  should  make  him  a 
most  helpful  interpreter,  one  to  the  other,  of 
various  industrial  groups.” 

’12 — Martin  C.  Krogh  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  near  Toledo  on  October  14. 
Mr.  Krogh  had  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Cleveland.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a brother  and  a two-months-old  sou,  Mar- 
tin C.,  Jr. 

’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Latourette  have 
moved  to  Flint,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Latourette  is 
engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

Ex-’12 — Paul  R.  Paddock  is  on  the  staff  of 
Popular  Mechanics  Magazine. 

’12 — Dorothy  R.  Swift  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  Editorial  S<'cretary  of  the  W.  B.  M.  1. 
and  has  entered  the  editorial  department  of 
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the  University  Press,  Chicago  University.  Her 
address  is  1538  E.  61st  Street,  Chicago. 

•12— Rev.  Robert  Grenville  Armstrong  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Wellsville  New  York.  Mr.  Armstrong’s  first 
parish  was  at  Amherst,  Ohio;  then  at  Spencer, 
Mass.  He  served  in  France  with  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  as  chaplain,  and  before  going  to  Wellsville 
was  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  church  of  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Ex.  C-’12 — Mrs.  J.  W.  Kelder  (Zoe  E.  Howell) 
is  teaching  piano  and  harmony  at  Ferris  In- 
stitute. Mrs.  Kelder’s  address  is  127  Rust 
Avenue,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Post  Metcalf 
spent  the  summer  in  the  mountains  near  Foo- 
chow at  Kuliang,  China,  where  they  studied 
the  language  and  collected  plants,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  year’s  work  in  Fukien  Christian 
University,  where  Mr.  Metcalf  has  charge  of 
the  Botanical  department. 

’13 — J.  Daley  McDonald,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Zoology  in  the  State  Teachers  and 
Junior  College  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  died  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
Dr.  McDonald  was  born  in  East  Clarksfleld, 
Ohio,  March  17,  1892.  He  received  his  Bache- 
lor’s degree  from  Oberlin  College  in  1913,  and, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  entered  the  University 
of  California,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
and  was  at  the  same  time  an  assistant  in  the 
department  of  Zoology.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  of  study  and  teaching  he  received  his 
Master’s  degree  in  Science.  He  then  taught 
three  years  in  the  Pasadena  high  school,  leav- 
ing this  position  to  accept  an  appointment 
with  the  Board  of  Health  as  Assistant  Parasi- 
tologist. At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  ad- 
vanced study  and  investigation  in  Zoology, 
and  received  his  Doctor’s  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1921.  He  became  head 
of  the  department  of  Zoology  in  the  State 
Teachers’  College  at  Fresno  that  same  year. 
He  was  married  in  1916  to  Ethel  Tornoe  of 
Santa  Barbara,  who,  with  three  children,  sur- 
vives him.  Dr.  McDonald  was  a member  of 
the  scientific  society.  Sigma  Xi.  Professor 
Kofoid  spoke  of  him  as  “ one  of  our  brilliant 
students.  We  pointed  always  to  his  work  as 
the  best  in  the  state.” 

Acad.  ’14 — Theodore  M.  Greene  is  teaching 
in  the  department  of  Phiiosophy  at  Princeton 
University. 

Ex-’14— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H. 


Schaupp  (Gertrude  Vanatta)  of  209  Wood 
Street,  West  LaFayettc,  Ind.,  a daughter,  Cath- 
erine Jean,  on  July  2,  1924. 

’14 — Rhea  A.  Berg  is  at  present  attending 
Coiumbia  University  in  New  York  City. 

’14 — Arthur  P.  lioness  is  professor  of  Miner- 
alogy at  State  College,  Pa. 

’14-’16 — Joseph  W.  and  Maude  Clements 
Charlton  are  living  at  5535  Kenwood  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Charlton  has  an  Assistantship 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration in  Chicago  University,  and  is  studying 
for  a Ph.D.  degree. 

’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Lounsbury 
(Hazel  Pish)  of  3734  Andrews  Avenue,  Hyde 
Park,  Cincinnati,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  on  June  10. 

’15 — Winifred  Ingersoll  is  Health  Education 
Director  at  Oneonta  Normal  School,  N.  Y. 

C.  ’16 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Nesbitt  (Le- 
lah  E.  Harris,  ’16)  of  20  Burnside  Street,  Up- 
per Montclair,  N.  J.,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  William  Harris  Nesbitt,  on  September  26. 

’15 — Cora  May  Walton,  director  of  the 
Women’s  School  at  Penchow,  Shansi,  China,  is 
now  in  America  on  furlough.  Her  address 
is  Box  46,  Terrace  Park,  Ohio. 

’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Houts  (Elda  Kim- 
mel,  ’15)  of  Alhambra,  Calif.,  announce  the 
birth  of  a second  daughter,  Suzanne,  on  Au- 
gust 4th. 

’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Acheson  (Ruth 
Knupp,  ’15)  are  now  living  at  801%  Ridge- 
wood Place,  Los  Angeles.  Rev.  Acheson  is 
Director  of  Religious  Education  at  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  9th  and  Fig- 
ueroa streets. 

’16 — Amy  P.  Webster  is  teaching  Commercial 
subjects  in  the  high  school  of  Aurora,  Minn. 

Ex.-’16-’17 — Born,  to  Thomas  L.  and  Mar- 
guerite Mussey  Kane  at  W''ashington,  D.  C.,  on 
July  IGth,  a daughter,  Carol  Mussey. 

’16-ex.’17 — Born,  to  Paul  D.  W^illiams  and 
Eleanor  Bell  Williams,  on  November  16,  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Clare. 

’17 — Mary  Andrews,  who  has  been  a mission- 
ary in  Africa,  has  returned  to  this  country,  and 
is  now  studying  in  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology. 

’17 — Dorothy  E.  IVright,  after  a year  of 
further  study  in  Public  Health  with  Teacher’s 
College  and  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse 
Service  in  New  York  City,  wilt  spend  the 
winter  with  her  father  at  1527  Granada  Street, 
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San  Diego,  Calif.  Her  sister,  Margaret  Wright 
North,  O.  K.  T.  S.,  '18,  and  two  children  will 
accompany  her  from  their  home  in  Walton, 
N.  Y. 

’17— Dr.  Eugene  H.  Evans  is  located  at  Ven- 
gurla,  India  (via  Bombay)  as  a medical  miss- 
ionary, under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions.  Dr.  Evans  has  been  studying 
recently  at  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  London,  England. 

’17 — ^S.  Lois  Doane  is  again  teaching  French 
in  the  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  after  a year  of  rest. 

'17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Heininger  are  liv- 
ing at  201  Broad  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  this 
year,  and  doing  graduate  study  in  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Missions. 

’17 — Harold  H.  Clum  and  Florence  Hess,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  were  married  August  15th.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clum  sailed  from  New  York  August 
28th  for  Porto  Rico,  where  Mr.  Clum  has  ac- 
cepted a substitute  professorship  in  Botany  at 
the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

'17 — Floyd  S.  Gove  received  the  Doctor’s  de- 
gree in  education  from  Harvard  University  in 
June,  1924.  He  is  now  Professor  of  Education 
at  Drake  University  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gove  (Rena  Bickerstaff,  ’18)  are  liv- 
ing at  1021  26th  Street,  West,  Des  Moines. 

’17 — Emma  M.  Krause  is  teaching  in  the 
Modern  Language  department  of  Meredith  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  N.  C.  Catherine  Allen,  ’95,  who 
was  formerly  a teacher  in  the  Oberlin  academy, 
Is  Head  of  this  department. 

’17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Tostevin  (Donna 
Mallory,  ’17)  are  living  at  4308  Sunnyside  ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Wash. 

Ex.-’17 — Anna  E.  Graham  is  doing  welfare 
W'ork  for  Kaufmann  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ex.-’17 — Ira  I.  Chamberlin  is  studying  medi- 
cine in  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 
this  year. 

’18 — Lillian  E.  Taylor  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

’18 — Ruth  M.  Pangburn  is  teaching  Latin  in 
the  Ravenna,  Ohio,  high  school. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Roubal  are  now  liv- 
ing in  Grangeville,  Idaho.  Mr.  Roubal  has 
charge  of  the  Mathematics  department  in  the 
Grangeville  High  School. 

’18 — Earl  E.  Parks  is  now  with  the  National 
Lamp  Works,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland. 

>18 — Donald  Cameron,  who  has  been  an  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  colloid  research  cbemi.st 


for  the  Celite  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

’18 — Elizabeth  P.  Dial,  M.D.,  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  her  father.  Dr.  Emory  L.  Dial,  in 
the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’19— Helen  M.  Alvord  is  now  Industrial  Sec- 
retary of  the  Social  Service  Federation  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  In  this  position  Miss  Alvord  Is 
an  agent  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Wilson  of  1212 
Middle  Avenue,  Elyria,  Ohio,  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Alden  Peabody,  on  August  28th. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  teaching  English  in  East  Techni- 
cal High  School,  Cleveland. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Miller  (Beatrice  Beal, 
’19)  of  Springheld,  Ohio,  announce  the  birth 
of  a son,  Ross  Livingston,  on  November  6. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Kelly  (Marguerite 
Trunkey)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Philip 
John,  Jr.,  on  February  8,  1924.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelly  are  now  living  in  Oak  Park,  111. 

’19 — W.  Rutherford  Ireland  is  teaching  in 
the  Stanley  McCormick  school  at  Burnesville, 
N.  C. 

’19 — Margaret  McCarthy  is  teaching  Physi- 
cal Education  in  the  Junior  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

’18-’20 — Born,  to  John  H.  and  Leontine  Wright 
Jameson  of  Lakewood,  September  22,  a son, 
John  Hulbert,  Jr. 

’20 — Helen  M.  Rice  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Lorain  county.  Miss  Rice  taught  in  the 
County  Normal  school  during  the  last  two 
years. 

’20 — Marguerite  Walters  is  now  Laboratory 
Technician  in  the  Cleveland  Clinic. 

’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxon  H.  Butler  (Atossa 
Carmichael,  ’20)  of  Millersburg,  Ohio,  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Lucile  Marie,  on  Sep- 
tember 8th. 

’20 — Marguerite  Bioomberg  (A.  M.,  ’24)  is 
Secretary  in  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Miss  Bloom- 
berg will  do  some  teaching  in  connection  with 
this  position. 

C.  ’20 — Mildred  E.  Harter  is  Supervisor  of 
Music  in  the  schools  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

’20 — Margaret  D.  Rodgers  is  now  Mrs.  Glenn 
H.  Mapes,  and  is  living  in  Cleveland. 

’20— Cora  E.  Eckert,  A.  M.,  ’20,  is  Director 
of  Physical  Education  in  Marshall  College, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  this  year. 

’20 — Helen  C.  Paullson  is  Director  of  Physl- 
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cal  Education,  State  Teachers’  College,  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo. 

'20 — Elizabeth  E.  Crofts,  who  received  her 
Master’s  degree  at  Yale  last  year,  is  now  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physiology  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  at  present  the  acting  head  of  that  depart- 
ment. Associated  with  her  is  Eleanor  Picker- 
ing, ’23. 

’20 — Edna  M.  Snow  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  S.  A. 

’20 — Elsie  C.  Eddy  is  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Her  address  is 
8 Canfield  Street. 

’20 — Lucian  C.  Wilson  (A.M.,  ’20)  is  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Student  Association  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

’20 — Ruby  A.  Holton  is  now  Director  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  at  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

’20  ’21 — The  engagement  of  Helen  Drew,  ’20, 
and  Horace  Greensmith,  ’21,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

’21 — Mildred  M.  Blair  is  Dean  of  Girls  in 
the  Bradford  High  School,  Bradford,  Pa.,  a 
position  which  she  has  created  there. 

’21 — Luella  B.  Thompson  is  teaching  Latin 
in  the  high  school  of  Wheaton,  111. 

’21 — Frances  Yofcom  is  studying  for  a Doc- 
tor’s degree  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

C.  ’21 — Laurel  E.  Anderson  and  Mervyn  D. 
Agnew  were  married  at  Racine,  Wis.,  August 
23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  will  spend  a year 
in  France.  Mr.  Anderson  has,  for  the  past 
two  years,  been  instructor  in  organ  and  com- 
position in  Grinnell  College. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bechtel  (Mary 
Schroeder,  ’21)  are  now  living  at  5316  Pershing 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Bechtel  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ralston  Purina  Mills  of  that 
city,  and  Mrs.  Bechtel  is  continuing  her  work 
as  director  of  Religious  Education  at  Kings- 
highway  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ex.  C.  ’21  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Langworthy 
(Irene  Fairchild.  P.  S.  M.  ’21)  of  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  .Tames 
Harold,  September  11. 

’21 — Elmina  Chatfield  is  teaching  in  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J.,  this  year.  Her  address  is  74  East 
Ridgewood  Avenue. 

T.  ’21-’22 — Robert  N.  Montgomery,  formerly 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  Oberlin  College,  is  a 
senior  in  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
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C.  ’21— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W. 
Woodrow  (Hazel  Silcox),  of  1015  Douglas 
Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  October  1,  a 
daughter,  Janet  Selkirk. 

’22 — Katharine  Griswold  is  teaching  French 
in  the  Rayen  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

’22 — Robert  W.  Metcalf  is  ' in  the  George- 
town School  of  Foreign  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

’22,  ’19 — Marguerite  Hahn  and  Orville  C. 
Jones  were  married  July  15th.  Rev.  Jones  is 
the  pastor  of  the  Park  Congregational  Church 
in  Toledo. 

’22 — Jeannette  B.  Ela  and  Raymond  Sawyer 
were  married  at  Rochester,  Wis.,  on  August 
26th.  Mr.  Sawyer  is  teaching  at  Marietta  Col- 
lege, Marietta,  Ohio. 

’22 — Catherine  Stebbins  is  secretary  in  the 
offices  of  Hitchcock,  Bard  & Co.,  a bond  firm 
of  Chicago. 

’22 — Harold  N.  Skidmore,  who  is  taking 
work  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Ex.  ’22 — Elisha  Kent  Kane  is  a law  student 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Ex.  ’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Irving  Smith 
(Doris  Manchester,  ex.  ’22)  are  now  iiving  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ex.  ’22 — According  to  Coconut  Grove  news- 
papers, Herbert  Swing  is  studying  in  Italy  this 
year.  Mr.  Swing  has  been  director  of  music 
in  Plymouth  church.  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Ex-’22 — Birdie  Holloway,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
is  teaching  in  the  Public  School  Music  Depart- 
ment of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

’23 — Marjorie  E.  Warner  is  teaching  Latin 
and  French  in  the  high  school  at  Vermilion,  0. 

’23,  ex-C.  ’25 — Ralph  Singleton  and  Mercedes 
Holden  were  married  July  23,  1924.  They  are 
living  in  Ames,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Singleton  is 
teaching  English  Composition  in  the  Iowa 
State  College. 

C.  ’23 — Prudence  Fish,  who  taught  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  last  year,  is  teaching 
voice  in  the  College  at  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

’23 — Sidney  Gulick  is  now  studying  in  Ober- 
lin for  a Master’s  degree  in  English.  Mr.  Gu- 
lick was  teaching  in  Japan  last  year. 

’23— Gertrude  Campbell  (’23)  and  Paul  B. 
VanHorn  were  married  June  17,  1924.  They  are 
living  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  where  Mr.  Van- 
Horn  is  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church. 

Ex-’23— Catherine  C.  Howard.  ex-’23,  was 


married  to  Merwyn  Pusey,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 8.  They  will  make  their  home  in  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Pusey  is  connected  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company. 

’23 — Natalie  Stapleton  is  in  work  at  Henry 
Ford’s  hospital  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

’23— Paul  E.  Landis  (’23)  and  Evelyn  C. 
Forschner  were  married  August  16,  at  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Landis  are  living  in  Portsmouth,  Va., 
where  Mr.  Landis  is  supervisor  of  Physical 
Education  in  the  public  schools. 

’23— Madeline  Bentley  is  at  home  this  year, 
66  North  Co'.umbus  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

C-’23 — Jennie  M.  Parr  is  in  Lyceum  work 
this  year,  with  the  Georgette  Famous  Players 
of  Novelty  Instruments  and  Swiss  Bell  Ringers. 

’23 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Todd  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Emily  (’23) 
to  Harold  S.  Davenport  on  October  ’22,  at 
Humacao,  Porto  Rico.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daven- 
port are  living  at  351  West  Main  Street, 
Plymouth,  Pa. 

’23 — Ada  Belle  Travis  is  taking  graduate 
work  in  Physical  Education  in  Oberlin  this 
year. 

’23 — Marian  B.  Phelps,  who  is  located  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  resigned  her  position  as 
Assistant  Examiner  of  Trade-Marks  and  De- 
signs in  June  .to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Junior  Patent  Examiner. 

’23 — Helen  E.  Harris  is  teaching  Physical 
Education  in  the  high  school  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

’23 — Elizabeth  Garland  is  teaching  Physical 
Education  in  the  high  •school  of  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

’23 — Elizabeth  Dolezal  is  an  Art  teacher  in 
the  West  Park  Junior  high  school  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’23 — Eleanore  M.  Hoyle  has  a position  as 
teacher  of  Latin  in  the  high  school  of  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J. 

’23 — Donald  Webster  is  attending  the  Hart- 
ford School  of  Missions,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
serving  as  Assistant  Pastor  at  Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

’23 — Rachel  A.  Rowley  is  Instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Education,  at  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
Milwaukee,  WTs. 

’23— Edward  A.  Tenney  (A.  M„  ’24)  is  an 
Instructor  in  English  at  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

’23— Paul  B.  Dyck  is  Coach  and  Physical  Di- 
rector in  the  Shorewood  High  School,  located 
in  a very  fine  section  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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UNCLE  SAM 

and  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE 

Keep  Budgets — Why  Not  You? 


Vice'PresidenT'Elect  Charles  G. 
Dawes  earned  national  acclain*.  by 
working  out  a budget  for  the  United 
States  Government.  This  was  adopted 
as  the  only  practical  plan  of  reducing 
unnecessary  Federal  expenditures  and 
of  knowing  the  financial  status  of  the 
nation. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  says  that 
he  keeps  a personal  budget  and  runs 
his  home  on  that  basis.  He  believes  in 
it  for  himself  and  for  others. 

Business  men  and  practical  women 
(of  large  as  well  as  of  small  income) 


Over  Sixty  Years  in  Business, 
Now  Insuring  Over  Two 
Billion  Dollars  in  Policies  on 
3,500,000  Lives 


have  put  their  homes  on  the  budget 
basis  or  believe  it  a good  thing  to  do  so. 

If  you  have  found  the  budget  system 
easy  to  operate  at  home,  we  believe  a 
copy  of  the  JOHN  HANCOCK  BUD- 
GET SHEETS  would  interest  you  par- 
ticularly. If.  like  some  others,  you 
believe  a budget  is  too  much  trouble 
then  we  want  you  to  see  how  simple 
is  the  John  Hancock  Budget. 

This  would  help  you  to  start  1925 
along  the  right  lines.  Without  charge 
or  obligation  a copy  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


Life  Insurance  Company^ 

or  Boston.  Massachusetts 


You  Wouldn’t  Try  to  Putt 
with  a Brassie 

It’s  difflcult  enough  with  your  favorite  putter. 

Don't  try  to  invest  successfully  without  reliable  business  counsel. 
Your  easiest  and  best  way  is  to  ask  your  Cleveland  Trust  Banker  for  advice. 
He’s  in  position  to  give  you  trustworthy  information  based  on  facts. 

^be  (Llevelanb  Itvust  Companv> 

Resources  over  $210,000,000 
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’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  L.  Curtis  (Wini- 
fred Waite),  both  of  the  class  of  ’23,  are  di- 
rectors of  Physical  Education  in  the  schools 
of  Parma,  Ohio. 

’23 — Evalyn  Bayle  is  head  of  the  English 
Department  in  the  Tyrone,  Pa.,  high  school, 
succeeding  Elizabeth  Gaston,  ’20. 

’23 — Andrew  Bongiorno  (A.  M.,  ’24)  is  a 
graduate  Assistant  in  English  in  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

’23 — James  A.  Bradford  teaches  Science  in 
Wayland  Academy,  Beaver  Dam,  Wls. 

’23 — Louise  R.  McKinney  is  teaching  Latin 
in  Avery  Institute,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

’23 — M.  Isabel  Martin  is  teaching  Engiish  and 
Algebra  in  the  Chapman  Technical  High 
School,  New  London,  Conn. 

’23 — Roland  F.  Thompson  is  principal  of  the 
New  Waterford,  Ohio,  High  School. 

’23 — Pauline  Van  Gorder  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

’23 — Marjorie  Warner  is  teaching  FVench, 
Latin,  and  English  in  the  High  School  of  Ver- 
milion, Ohio. 

’23 — Maxine  M.  LaPorte  is  Teacher-Librarian 
in  the  Parma  High  School,  Brooklyn  Station, 
Cleveland. 

’23 — Prances  Loveless  teaches  Physical  Ed- 
ucation in  the  high  school  of  Coeur  d’  Alene, 
Idaho. 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Foster  (Milli- 
cent  Steer,  ’23)  of  Centerville,  R.  I.,  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mary  Charlotte,  on 
October  third. 

’23 — Edith  J.  Inman  is  now  Girl  Reserve 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Massillon,  Ohio. 

’23 — ^Josephine  Humbles  is  teaching  Bible 
and  English  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

’23 — Marjorie  J.  Whitlock  is  a teacher  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  Canton,  Ohio,  high 
school. 

’23 — Julia  C.  Youtz  (A.  M.,  ’24)  is  taking  a 
business  course  in  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

’23 — Isabel  Green  is  teaching  French  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Ex.  ’23 — Francis  Hutchins,  son  of  President 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hutchins  of  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Ky.,  is  in  Oberlin  this  year  to  complete 
his  college  course,  which  was  interrupted  when 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  student  rep- 
resentative to  Shansi  two  years  ago. 

’24 — Gladys  E.  Andrews  is  teaching  Art  in 
the  Lincoln  High  School  of  Cleveland. 


’24— Nevin  E.  Balliet  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  New  York  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

’24 — Edith  M.  Lewis  is  teaching  General 
Science,  English  and  History  in  the  schools 
of  Erie,  111. 

’24— Howard  R.  Day  is  now  in  the  Sales 
department  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio. 

’24 — Sara  K.  Smith  is  doing  secretarial  work 
for  the  Federated  Churches  of  Cleveland,  and 
substitute  teaching  in  the  Cleveland  schools. 

’24 — Edna  Shoup  is  a Case  Worker  at  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  Cleveland. 

’24 — Priscilla  A.  Pearl  is  working  in  the 
Oberlin  College  Library. 

’24 — Pong-tsung  Tsu  is  studying  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  Ky. 

’24 — Martha  D.  Beck  is  teaching  piano,  the- 
ory and  history  of  music  at  Northwestern  Col- 
lege, Naperville,  HI.  Miss  Beck  competed  for 
the  one  scholarship  in  music  composition  given 
at  the  American  Conservatory  and  received  it. 

’24 — Margaret  Tuttle,  ex-’25,  and  Harold 
Sprout  were  married  on  August  6th  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  in  Painesville,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sprout  are  now  living  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  Mr.  Sprout  is  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

’24 — The  engagement  of  Katherine  Burgner 
and  Frank  Huntley,  both  of  the  class  of  ’24, 
has  been  announced. 

’24 — Grace  I.  Woodson  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Washington  Street  School  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

’24 — Mary  Nye  is  taking  the  training  course 
in  group  service  work  at  Western  Reserve 
University. 

’24 — Kenneth  Kolinsky  is  a bookkeeper  in 
the  Ford  Service  station  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

’24 — ^Gladys  Holloway  is  a Graduate  Assist- 
and  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Oberlin  College. 

’24 — Grace  L.  Smith  is  teaching  History, 
English  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Iron- 
dale  high  school,  Irondale,  Ohio. 

’24 — Joseph  P.  Stocker  is  with  The  Standard 
Old  Company  of  Indiana,  and  is  now  in  the 
company’s  school  of  chemistry.  His  address 
is  435  Sheridan  avenue,  Whiting,  Indiana. 

’24 — The  engagement  of  Robert  Bossinger, 
’24,  and  Charlotte  Skinner,  C-'25,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

’24 — Howard  Tanner  has  accepted  a position 
as  chemist  with  the  United  States  Gypsum 
Company  of  Oakfleld,  N.  Y. 


A Growing 
Savings  Account 

is  the  safest,  surest  and  most  con- 
venient wav  of  accumulating  money 
yet  devised. 

For  manv  people  it  has  been  the 
stepping  stone  for  ultimate  success 
in  life. 

We  invite  you  too  to  start  a Sav- 
ings Account  at  this  strong  Bank 
and  add  to  it  regularly. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 


Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley 
College,  New  England  Conservatory, 
and  many  others 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 
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GIFT  LINES  NOW  ON 
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LEATHER  GOODS 
IMPORTED  KID  AND  FABRIC 
GLOVES 

PURE  LINEN  TOWELS  AND 
TABLE  LINENS 

LINEN  VANITY  SETS  AND 
DRESSER  SCARFS 

SILK  AND  WOOL  HOSIERY 
FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND 
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The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 


Make  this  Your  Motto  for  1925: 

“Save  a little  more 
1 tian  in  nineteen  iu’enty-four.” 

If  you  stick  to  it  from  week  to  week  without  fail, 
1925  will  prove  a profitable  year  for  you.  And  if 
you  deposit  your  gains  in  this  Bank  we  will  help 
you  along  by  paying  you  interest. 

You  Can  Bank  hy  Mail 

THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Neiv  Bank  on  the  Corner" 


Some  New  Books 


Cortissoz — American  Artists  $3.00 

Henri — The  Art  Spirit 2.00 

Parry — Evolution  of  Art  of  Music 2.25 

Cabot — What  Men  Live  By 2.50 

Fosdick — Christianity  and  Progress 1.50 

Fosdick — Modern  Use  of  the  Bible 1.60 

Sims — Society  and  Surplus ‘i-oo 

Bosworth — Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus 2.50 

Youtz — The  Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual 1.75 

Millikan — Science  and  Life i-oo 

Aldington — Literary  Studies  and  Reviews 2.50 

Krehbiel — Book  of  Operas — Jiooks  I-II 2.50 

White — Woodrow  Wilson  

Fields — Authors  and  Friends 2.50 


THE  VERY  LATEST  AND  BEST  FICTION  IN  STOCK 
Send  Us  Your  Orders  for  Any  Book  Published.  Sent  Postpaid  at  Publishers’  Prices 
REMEMBER  OUR  PICTURES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  West  College  Street,  Oberliii.  Ohio 


